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AMERICAN PAINTERS—I: WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT 
WHO HAVE ESPECIALLY INFLUENCED AMERICAN ART 
By Rose V. S. BERRY 


Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, 


of the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs has devoted much 
effort, many programmes, together 
with slides and lectures, to the earn- 
est and thorough study of American 
painting. It was the art lovers in the 
women’s clubs who discovered that art 
was in no way associated with America 
when it was uttered, but came arrayed 
in a French, Italian, Spanish, or English 
setting if it were painting under dis- 
cussion, or a Greek or a French setting 
if it were sculpture. A very large por- 
tion of Americans are much better 
informed upon the artistic achievement 
of Europe than that of America. It has 
been—incredible as it may. seem—a 
revelation to carry the story of Amer- 
ican painting and painters into regions 
where they were unknown. In the last 
three years the art lectures and slides 
of the General Federation have been in 


Fe ten years the Art Division 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


almost every state in the Union, and in 
some of the Provinces of Canada. 

The next step in the study of the 
subject as it will be assigned to the 
clubs and art sections, will be to unite 
more closely American production and 
leadership with its European influ- 
ence, varying as it does as to country 
and character. With this in mind and 
beginning with 1850, the outstanding 
American painters whose leadership 
was marked, and who exerted an in- 
fluence widely felt, will be the men 
presented for study. This will do two 
things: Make it possible to place em- 
phasis on the gift of such painters to 
their country’s artistic development, 
and connect, very definitely, America’s 
story of painting with the history of 
Modern Painting. 

In the search for a beginning much of 
the past is immediately involved. At 
no time is this more evident than when 











one seeks to establish and account for 
definite phases in the character of a 
man whose whole life has been a de- 
velopment resulting in an unfolding, 
and an ever increasing out-pouring of 
himself, his visions, his ideals and his 
aspirations. So, very often in the back- 
ward search the first pause comes in the 
consideration of the man’s immediate 
forebears. ‘This is certainly true in the 
contemplation of William Morris Hunt. 
His father was Judge Jonathan Hunt, 
a Dartmouth graduate, Congressman, 
many years from Vermont, who died in 
Washington, D. C., and whose funeral 
oration was delivered by Daniel 
Webster. Judge Hunt was -survived 
by his wife, four sons and one daughter. 
In this instance, the mother was “a 
woman of remarkable ability and force 
of character, beautiful, blessed with 
fine sensibilities, and a determination to 
know’’—the desire to paint having 
been one of the sacrifices she had been 
forced to make to paternal authority. 
But a love of the beautiful'had been 
and remained a potent factor in her 
consciousness. Determined that her 
children should have the best advan- 
tages she made every effort to bring ex- 
ceptional training their way. In these 
days of specialists, with a narrowed, 
specific training, it is interesting to see 
how devotedly the artistic son had 
always loved several forms of self-ex- 
pression. In his earliest childhood he 
had hacked and cut out little wooden 
figures; he was fond of sewing,—any- 
thing with color to shape into form; 
while he loved music passionately and 
always worked with it. Later, his 
school and college routines were 
achieved as a light task or duty; but 
the joy of living was increased many- 
fold by the keen appreciation he had of 
the beauty that surrounded him, and 
the instinctive desire to translate what 
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he felt into an art that could become 
an intimate part of his existence. So, 
when in the course of his studies his 
health failed and his lungs became in- 
volved, the mother decided upon south- 
ern Europe for all of them. The 
winter of 1843 found them in France 
and Rome, where Hunt worked at 
sculpturing, modeling with H. K. 
Brown. Instantly one’s mind turns to 
Hawthorne’s “Italian Note Book,”’ his 
“Marble Faun,” and the first fascinat- 
ing glimpses of the American sculptor 
group studying in Rome. It was an 
interesting company, including among 
others Greenough, Powers, Brown, 
Palmer, Ball, and W. W. Story. Rome 
was too much for the sensitive, re- 
sponsive nature of Hunt. Feeling too 
keenly this depression, he left it for 
Paris where he continued his study with 
Antoine Louis Barye. 

Certain dominant traits very early in 
the activity of the student foretell the 
trend of the man’s inclination. The 
nature of the student’s interest fore- 
tells his acquirements as a professional. 
The selection made and retained as the 
fundamentals underlying the man’s 
achievement, is the basis upon which to 
estimate his excellence. In watching 
the sources from which Hunt received 
his inspiration, in seeing his refusal of 
certain courses of study and his delight 
in others which he seemed to find only 
after having sought diligently, one soon 
discovers that it is the man who is the 
venturer, the investigator, the incono- 
clast,—the breaker of tradition, that 
holds Hunt’s interest. Barye was one 
of the great men in the artistic world,— 
though he was far from being recog- 
nized as great at that time. Barye 
completely changed the story of modern 
sculpture. The subjects acceptable to 
the art world and held sacred by tra- 
dition in the days of Barye were those 
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‘*PINE Woops, MAGNOLIA, Mass.,”’ by William Morris Hunt. 


of the time of the crusades: the horse, 
the lion, the lamb, the stag, the centaur, 
the unicorn, the griffin, and little else. 
But Barye modeled the animals that 
interested him, in any way that in- 
terested him. He gave to the subject- 
matter of modern sculpture: the bear 
and its drollery, the panther, the snake, 
the wild hog, the tiger, the alligator, and 
more in the way of ferocious combats 
than have ever come by way of one 
man. With all this, he was not able 
to hold Hunt when once he heard of the 
fame of Dusseldorf. 

The glamour surrounding Dusseldorf 
was composed of several closely allied 
factors. It was a small capital with the 
more intimate culture of a small city. 
Ten years before, Mendelssohn had 
started there the four- and five-day 
Musical Festivals which were so large a 
factor in the revival of Bach. Lessing, 
Sohn, Leutze, Schroedter, Schadow, 
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Schirmer, followed later by Vautier, 
Knaus and others, had made the Art 
Academy famous. Here again Hunt 
quickly rebelled at the hard and fast 
regime of the instruction. He had 
planned to enter the painting class here, 
but the feeling that initiative was 
crushed, and that rules were applied 
regardless of personality, together with 
what appeared a pending stagnation, 
soon drove the young American back 
to Paris, where he intended continuing 
his study of sculpture with Pradier. 
While waiting for this studio to open he 
discovered the work of Couture, a 
painter of skill and ability, who not only 
did fascinating work, but who had 
painted so carefully and with such 
concentration that he knew how he 
secured his effects, and could tell his 
pupils how it was done. Completely 
aroused by the new master, Hunt 
worked under a charm of energy and 








enthusiasm. Even though taken to 
task for unsatisfactory drawing, which 
was a surprise to the American, nothing 
daunted, he worked on with marked 
progress, until he was the best of the 
students. Helen M. Knowlton, in her 
work upon William Morris Hunt, de- 
scribes very clearly the manner in 
which Couture achieved his unusual 
results. ‘““The method was to make, 
first, a careful, and if possible, a stylish, 
elegant drawing in outline of the sub- 
ject, adding a few simple ‘values’ or 
shades with a wash of thin color, 
leaving that to dry over night. Next 
day, by a formula,—to be found in 
Couture’s ‘Method of Painting’— 
another thin wash was used in portions, 
and, with a long-haired ‘whipping 
brush’ the color was laid on in its exact 
place, the darks where they belonged, 
and the right depth of tone; the lights 
thickly, and with startling brilliancy. 
Not one stroke could be retouched, or 
mud would ensue. The middle tones 
required the utmost nerve, feeling, and 
decision. This method of painting 
attracted artists and students from all 
parts of the world. It was a sublime 
reaction from the dry-as-dust German 
painting then in vogue, and from the 
so-called classic painting of France.” 
Again Hunt had found the innovator, 
not by reputation or report, but by 
having seen one of his paintings in an 
art store, demonstrating that he had 
keen critical powers and was quickly 
convinced of a new quality that was 
worth knowing. Alive to other in- 
fluences and in constant search of the 
best to help him find himself and a way 
to express his art, Hunt, while working 
with Couture, found Millet. He never 
abandoned sculpture, and his knowl- 
edge of it must have been helpful in 
the study of painting. There was no 
time that Hunt was not making the 
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most of his opportunity. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of the well-known, 
active, and prominent modern men and 
sought the message of the old masters 
on all occasions. During the years 
from 1847-51 he was doing his best 
work, and traveled extensively. He 
went into Holland and copied Dutch 
masterpieces, among them, “The Night 
Watch.” He traveled into France, and 
covered Italy thoroughly, and it is not 
difficult to imagine what Greece meant 
to him, when his love of sculpture is 
considered. Before his journey east- 
ward was ended he had gone as far as 
Constantinople. In the copying which 
Hunt did in Holland, he discovered that 
the brilliant work of Couture failed to 
compare with the old Dutch Masters. 
In reproducing them, Hunt had to buy 
new colors, and work with a different 
palette. Respectful and full of grati- 
tude toward Couture as the young 
American was and remained, he never- 
theless decided that his progress could 
be best secured by a change. Having 
for several years been associated with 
Millet, and having convinced himself 
that Millet was on the great highway 
of investigation, with the courage to 
follow the trend of his convictions after 
forging into the untried way of the 
learned inquirer, Hunt moved to Bar- 
bizon, determined to give himself en- 
tirely over to painting. This relation- 
ship was the beginning of a richer 
existence for Hunt, and made of him a 
fuller man. He had carried such an 
exuberance of happiness into his work, 
along with his energetic enthusiasm, 
and his joy in his surroundings, that he 
must have been almost pagan in spirit. 
For Hunt, under such circumstances, 
Millet was an excellent foil. Hunt was 
impressionable, eager to learn, quick to 
comprehend and apply, appreciative, 
thoughtful, andsympathetic. Withsuch 
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“THe Fiicut oF Nicut,” by William Morris Hunt. 


qualities for a thorough understanding, 
they walked together, talked, sought, 
and painted together. Up to this time, 
Hunt, by way of drawing, painting, 
modeling, music, delightful association, 
an insatiable desire to know and to see, 
to do, and to penetrate further into the 
mysteries of his art, had retained an 
open mind. Now, for the third time, he 
came into close contact with a man who 
had courage, who departed from the 
academic and the traditional for his 
way, entirely untraveled, save for the 
great fundamentals which form the 
basis of all lasting production—Millet’s 
art was the seriously reverenced essence 
of his life, which was again the con- 
centrated essence of six-hundred years 
of peasant parent-hood. Hunt wit- 
nessed the grim determination of the 
unwavering peasant artist as he forced 
hishomely ,—but to him,— -holy, subject- 
matter upon the French public, who, 
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true to established standards, refused 
to see or yield to the power of his pic- 
tures. The Millet message went home 
to Hunt. He said: “When I came to 
know Millet, I took broader views of 
humanity, of the world, of life.” In 
looking back upon the Paris experi- 
ence, Hunt often grouped Millet and 
Barye,—to whom he always was grate- 
ful—as men who were tremendously 
important. T. H. Bartlett states that: 
“Hunt believed Millet and Barye to 
be not only the greatest men of their 
time, but artists who were contributing 
to their day and to the coming genera- 
tions individual and lasting works of 
art.” 

From this brief sketch of Hunt’s 
study and personality, one sees that 
when he returned to America in 1855 
he had had extraordinary experiences; 
he was prepared for leadership in many 
ways; his view-point had been estab- 








lished only after years of travel, study, 
association with the greatest of his day, 
and after years in which to adapt it. 

Doubtless no painter had returned 
to America with such a background. 
Certainly, no one had returned with 
such enthusiasm and love of the sub- 
ject, and with such a delightful way of 
arousing interest for it in all with whom 
he came in contact. Hunt must have 
been positively dynamic, in the true 
modern sense of the term. His pic- 
tures aroused interest, but his attitude 
toward the French painters, their art, 
and especially that of Millet, called 
forth strong opposition and lengthy 
discussion with much questioning. It 
is greatly to his credit to note the 
men,—the old masters, whom he held 
up to his pupils and to recall the modern 
men whom he found, and to see that 
they hold the same place today that 
they did when Hunt was so strongly 
for them. He was in no way mistaken 
in their merit or their place in the art 
world. 

Among the masters whom he con- 
stantly recommended his students to 
study and familiarize themselves with 
were the following: 

“Copy Albert Diirer, Mantegna, and 
Holbein for accuracy and form. Then 
draw them from memory, and thus 
make them a part of yourself.”’ 

“Work with exactness as Holbein 
did.” 

“When I look at nature I think of 
Millet, Corot, Delacroix, and some- 
times of Daubigny.” 

“Veronese will always be known as a 
great painter. Until there is a greater 
than he, we must believe in him. So 
with Mickael Angelo. You may say he 
distorted the muscles, that he exag- 
gerated certain parts at the expense of 
others. He, like Veronese, never made 
a touch that he didn’t need! You must 
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see his pictures in the place for which 
they were painted.” 

“Go to Europe and stay five years 
. . . and you’ll prefer Mantegna to 
Ribera! You'll begin with Murillo, 
and end with Velasquez. He painted, 
and painted, and painted, and nobody 
cared until he was a painter at Madrid.”’ 

“They worked in the way they were 
shown—Raphael after Perugino, Van 
Dyke after Rubens.” 

“For years, Millet painted beautiful 
things, and nobody would look at them. 
Now he is one of Europe’s great ones.”’ 

“One hundred years from now, 
Turner will be counted among the 
greatest painters who ever lived.”’ 

All of these observations could have 
been made yesterday, they are so 
pertinent of today. Hunt uttered 
them fifty years ago only to have 
his prophecy verified by the passing 
years. 

The personal charm of Hunt was 
great. He was the soul of generosity, 
considerate of the student, and exceed- 
ingly thoughtful and hospitable to the 
young American painters who returned 
to this country after their study in 
Europe. He introduced them, helped 
them with exhibitions, gave liberal 
praise where praise was due, and they 
frequently found in him their first 
patron. Thomas Robinson, J. Fox- 
croft Cole, A. H. Bicknell, Elihu Vedder, 
and Frank Duveneck, were among some 
of the young Americans whose road 
Hunt made easier. At the same time 
he was inducing the wealthy art lovers 
of Boston to purchase paintings by 
Corot, Millet, Diaz, and others of the 
Barbizon painters, and the American 
appreciation of Barye is also directly 
due to him. (The greatest Barye col- 
lection in the world, one-hundred and 
nine pieces, is that of the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, D. C.) 
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Miss Knowlton, in her “Life of 
Hunt,” alludes to his Boston home on 
Beacon Street as bearing evidence of 
his taste and liberality, while the large 
studio on Summer Street was fitted up 
to give brilliant affairs. Many even- 
ings were devoted to pageants, tab- 
leaux, and plays, in which Hunt took 
part with no ordinary talent, for he 
was especially gifted in mimicry, which 
ranged from comedy to tragedy. Be- 
side these occasions devoted to other 
forms of artistic expression there came 
the musical events, when Hunt brought 
out his treasured Amati and played. 
The last five years has seen a sweep- 
ing movement, East, West, North, and 
South, in the United States, to correlate 
the three arts. Hunt did it as a result 
of his love of music, literature, and art, 
sixty years ago. 

With Hunt asa painter this sketch 
cannot deal. Much has been said of 
his canvases by art historians. So 
much must be said, however, too few 
appreciate his worth outside the Amer- 
ican painters, and one must seek his 
work, so little of it is available to the 
public. The fact that much of it is 
privately owned, and that two devastat- 
ing fires destroyed the great bulk of it, 
precludes its ever being easy to know. 
Hunt said, ‘One test of art-criticism is 
that it should be valuable anywhere in 
the world,” and at any time, he might 
have added, “It is true of painting too’’. 
It is true of the masters whose work he 
admired; it is true of the best of his 
own. 

Among other unique contributions 
which Hunt made to the city of Boston, 
and later to the art world,—invaluable 
to art students—were his “Talks on 
Art.”’ These were enjoyed by many and 
come down to the reader of today 
through Miss Helen M. Knowlton, who 
assembled them as theyyg had been 
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“jotted down by his pupils upon backs 
of canvases and scraps of drawing 
paper, fragmentary and incomplete.” 
They seem to have been the very 
essence of the man; they are pithy, full 
of vivacity, inspiring, often epigram- 
matic and scintillating. 

“Facts are not poetry.” 
be referred to Miss Lowell?) 

“Don’t look too hard except for 
something agreeable. We can find 
all the disagreeable things in the 
world between our own hats and 
boots.” 

“The picture is what cannot be 
described in any other way than in 
painting. Literature cannot take the 
place of art.” 

“Elaboration is not beauty, and 
sand-paper has never finished a piece 
of bad work.”’ 

“You can develop a child’s faculties 
by drawing better than by books; and 
no other study will so quicken his per- 
ceptions.” 

“You want a picture to seize you as 
forcibly as if a man had seized you by 
the shoulder! It should impress you 
like reality! Velasquez and Tintoretto 
could do this like no one else,—not even 
Titian.”’ 

“Our whole life is given to looking at 
little things. We refuse to see broadly, 
to grasp a whole.”’ 

“There are more people studying 
Greek art than there are people study- 
ing Greek literature.” 

“Art is all that remains of man.” 

“Memory is a mighty simple little 
thing and is improved by adding one 
little thing, not shovels-full. Could you 
fill a pail at Niagara? No, it must be 
filled by drops!” 

“When everybody is original, then 
life will be worth living for. A few 
people half dare to express themselves, 
and how interesting they are.”’ 


(Dare this 








“Nothing remains of a nation but its 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture.” 

“Painting is only an adjunct. A 
drawing is often better than a painting. 
A truth which some critics never will 
find out.” 

“Tf the truth isn’t the fundamental 
part, there’s no use in adding it as em- 
broidery.” 

“Tf you want stuffing go to a pedant; 
but for development, listen to a bird! 
One of all joy makes a solitude. The 
other of solitude makes a song.”’ 

“Art teaches you the philosophy of 
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life, and if you can’t learn it from art, 
you can’t learn it at all. It shows you 
that there is no perfection. ‘There is 
light, and there is shadow. Every- 
thing is in half-tint.”’ 

And finally, what Hunt said of other 
great painters could be said of him and 
them: 

“Ah! These great men! Their life 
was one prayer! They did nothing but 
their work; cared only ffor what they 
were doing, and how little the world 
knows of them.”’ 

Berkeley, California. 





HOW THE GENERAL FEDERATION VIEWS ART CONDITIONS 


Recognizing that the United States as a nation has been negligent of oppor- 
tunities; has more money and less art than any other country; has many towns 
and communities suffering for beauty; has two hundred and seventy thousand 
school-houses, one hundred and eighty-nine thousand of which are the hideous 
one-roomed buildings which shame the country; has in gardens, squares, and 
parks, places which may be improved; has spent literally billions upon its 
drives, boulevards, highways, and railways, and will spend many more; has 
permitted private property owners and private interests to utilize this costly 
area for billboard advertising; has scenic beauty ranging from intimate bits 
to awe-inspiring magnificence; has an appealing loveliness in the Berkshires 
and an ominous majesty in the Rockies; has persistently omitted from tits 
plans of procedure a definite program of legislative requirements which would 
tend to rectify the neglect, regulate abuses, and obliterate mistakes; has sup- 
ported nineteen thousand general magazines and only nine art magazines; 
has a press apparently indifferent to the fostering or encouraging of art; has a 
prohibitive internal revenue tax upon the sale of art-treasures on the American 
market; has a prohibitive import tax upon foreign art; has failed to see that 
the art of the old world comprises its greatest wealth and priceless treasures; 
has failed to provide for the creditable assembling of any American art collec- 
tion; has failed to appreciate the American artist, his art, and his place in the 
life of the nation: 

Therefore,—We should see to it that our Senators and Congressmen become 
more sympathetic with this condition of affairs which involves their respective 
localities and their nation. We would further propose that every possible 
step be taken to preserve and protect the beauty that remains to us; to retrieve 
what has been lost to us, and to provide for future acquirements through 
artists, sculptors, architects, landscape-architects, Art Commissions, City 
Planning Commissions, craftsmen, beauty-lovers, teachers of art history, 
public schools, colleges, and women’s clubs. 
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GARDENING AS A FINE ART 


By Fiora TOWNSEND LITTLE 
Chairman of Art Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


ARDENING in its best expres- 
¢ sion may well rank as one of the 

fine arts. For it is possible “to 
garden finely’’ as Bacon put it, as well 
as to love a garden, to know flowers, 
and how to grow them. The funda- 
mentals of good design which prevail 
in all the arts, applied to the garden, 
lift it from the merely practical to 
being a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

There is the great difference between 
gardening and all the other visual 
arts—that the garden-artist’s result is 
in terms of life, and an ever changing 
quantity. His materials are flowers, 
shrubbery, trees, walks, hedges, lawns, 
terraces, pools, some or all of these 
things. His art is so to select and 
arrange these that the result is a beauti- 
ful picture, and a continuing picture, 
month after month, and on into years. 
“The gardener’s palette is nature’s, his 
canvas at least a season long,’ so it is 
truly a great art. Close to our hearts 
also, tied intimately to that centre of all 
that life holds dear, our homes. 

Love of flowers and use of them for 
added beauty in surroundings, go 
farther back than history. Egyptian 
tomb records tell of elaborate fruit, 
vegetable, and flower gardens of noble- 
men living 4000 B. C. Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, Greeks and Romans are 
known to have developed gardening 
as an art. Centuries later, with the 
Renaissance, the Italians rediscovered 
the classic garden. Some of the great- 
est artists of the time helped to carry 
gardencraft to the very highest point 
of excellence. They were Titans in art, 
all-round masters, men like Michael 
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Angelo, sculptor, painter, architect, 
craftsman and landscape architect, all 
in one, artist in all his thinking, vision- 
ing art as the glory and crown of life’s 
every need. 

They understood the importance of 
adapting the garden to the lines of the 
house, and to a variety of uses. Their 
inventiveness combined in rich beauty, 
lovely fountains, long vistas, cascades 
falling over terraces, shaded arbors, 
seats, open lawn spaces, sundials and 
other elements. But their great dis- 
covery was the beauty of the distant 
landscape, and by blending this into 
the garden picture, the garden grew in 
dignity, and house and garden became 
part of nature’s own great picture. 

The Villa d’Este, Villa Laute, the 
Frascati estates, and others, are master- 
pieces, the designs of which on paper 
show an exact balance and intricacy 
of line, with formal lines becoming less 
formal as more distant from the house. 
Their charms today are somewhat those 
of age, the lovely Italian sky and land- 
scape, the rich dark evergreens, as well 
as the glamor of romantic history. 

The French perfected landscape art 
at Versailles in the days of Louis XIV. 
Great fountains, tree shaded walks, 
ponds, seats, statuary, box-bordered 
masses of flowers, these are some of the 
features of the royal pleasure parks and 
formal gardens of the nobility, created 
by the great French designers of the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

The Renaissance influence produced 
many glorious formal gardens upon old 
English estates,with tree lined avenues, 
great hedges, and box-edged parterres. 
But a period of extravagance arrived, 
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Restored Roman Garden, Pompeii. 


and in the 18th century Addison, Pope, 
and Walpole, by their ridicule of the 
artificiality of the curiously clipped 
trees and hedges, the fantastic statu- 
ary, and the unvarying straight lines, 
caused a radical change. Many fine 
old gardens were done over in the 
“naturalistic’’ manner, which has grad- 
ually become the dominant garden 
style in England. The two points of 
view may be compared in Robinson’s 
“English Flower Garden,”’ which makes 
the formal garden seem absurd, and 
in Blomfield’s “Formal Garden.”’ The 
latter accuses the landscape gardener 
of ignoring the house and treating the 
garden solely as a part of nature. 

The Colonial gardens of our country 
were our ancestors’ version of the 
formal gardens of Europe as worked 
out in France, England and Holland 
during our Colonial period. Examples 
are Mt. Vernon, at Hampton, Md., 
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Preston, S. C., Magnolia-on-Ashford, 
several about New York, ete. They 
are adapted to a flat country, often 
without wall or terrace, those about 
New York are sunken gardens, and 
most of them used flowers instead of 
trimmed trees as decorative features. 

The Pilgrim mothers bringing with 
them flower seeds and precious slips 
that should remind them of the home- 
land gardens, found here many re- 
semblances to garden favorites among 
the wild flowers. Our native flora has 
made many additions to old world 
gardens. We read that our mountain 
laurel was cultivated in Europe a 
century before it was grown in gardens 
here. Today our native ferns, hardy 
plants, and shrubs are much used. 
Formerly, when our great flower gar- 
dens, the “show places,” were entirely 
composed of tender budding plants the 
outlay of labor and care was often 
wasted on extravagant designs. The 
present use of perennials makes the 
garden increase in beauty from year to 
year. For the large section of our 
country which lies for months in the 
grip of winter, the present use of ever- 
green planting insures some beauty at 
all seasons. Shrubs are planted for the 
color of berries or of foliage in the fall, 
and color of branches in winter. 

The problem in its entirety involves 
the landscape setting of the whole 
place, and in its civic aspect, the entire 
neighborhood. Recognition of natural 
features, and of the character of sur- 
roundings, following lines of the place 
and its walks and drives with planting, 
softening the angle where house meets 
ground, these are essential to the land- 
scape gardening in good taste. To 
which must be added the garden proper, 
in direct connection with some im- 
portant axis of the house, and the special 
gardens which taste and location sug- 
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gest, rock-garden, water-garden, rose- 
garden, or wild-garden, arbors, pools, 
etc., and also the utilitarian features of 
fruit and vegetable gardens and orchard, 
if such there be. 

There are two opposing ideas as to 
the treatment of the place as a unit in 
the community. The open planting, 
which is democratic, a product of the 
New World,—and the enclosure within 
separating wall or fence or hedge, 
which recalls the ancient need for pro- 
tection, and the mediaeval idea of 
privacy, each man’s house his castle. 
Each has potent arguments, and choice 
must be made with due consideration 
for one’s neighbors as well as for one- 
self. The prevalent choice in American 
towns is for the open planting and the 
privacy of a screened outdoor-room in 
the garden proper, or in some portion 
ofit. There are also two points of view 
to be considered, the outlook from the 
house, and the approach to the place. 

Shall we be formal or naturalistic 
in our planting? The determining 
features are the size, style, and situa- 
tion of the house. Cottage and man- 
sion should scarce be treated alike, nor 
mountain camp and suburban house. 
In places the entire problem is to 
preserve and to enhance natural beau- 
ties. On the farm utilitarian features 
necessarily outweigh (but should not 
eclipse) the decorative, while garden- 
ing in a city home may be reduced to 
window box and flower pot. 

The strictly formal treatment with 
prominent architectural features on a 
large scale suits the palatial town 
residence of classic style, or the large 
country estate, directly about the man- 
sion. Yet there is no kind of place to 
which a somewhat formal arrangement 
adds more, in apparent space and 
dignity, than to the small house and 
grounds. 
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Chateau Chenonceaux from Avenue. 


The naturalistic planting seems bet- 
ter suited to the less formal lines of 
some of our domestic architecture. On 
balanced lines it fits our Georgian 
types well. It seems in accord with 
our national temperament, if we may 
be said to have one. Yet there seems 
room for both styles here. 

A fusion of the two ideas is often 
successfully worked out by the natural- 
istic planting of shrubs and trees over 
the large areas of a place, and the more 
formal planting of the flower garden 
proper. This should be connected 
with the house by planting of a formal 
character, and should show a balanced 
arrangement (bilateral or radial) of 
walks and flower beds, with seats, or 
sun-dial, arches, or pergola, and should 
be framed with hedge or vine-draped 
wall. Such a garden some prefer to call 
semi-formal or “ordered,” to distin- 
guish it from the extremely formal 
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Formal Garden, Warwick Castle, England. 


garden, which has more architectural 
features and has chiefly trimmed plants, 

Examples of true formal. gardens 
in the Italian style are not common 
here, the Hunnewell estate at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, is one. Newer ones in 
somewhat more American spirit are at 
Princeton, N. J., Haverford, Pa., and 
Saratoga, N. Y. Numerous gardening 
magazines and those devoted to beauties 
of the home and of country living, are 
constantly picturing our successful gar- 
dens, large and small. 

In New England thousands of dollars 
were wasted on some earlier estates in 
removing ledges and outcropping rocks, 
which today would be regarded as a 
distinct asset to the garden. There isa 
long list of plants which like to grow in 
rocky places, especially if somewhat 
sheltered, and another list if the rocky 
places have water falling over or near 
them. The rock-garden is an attractive 
addition to any place. Even deserted 


quarries have been transformed into 
beautiful parks and country homes. 

The water-garden, or the lower part 
of one’s land, these open up another 
world of possibilities, the true aquatics, 
the bog-thriving, and the meadow 
plants. Naturalistic treatment of the 
water-garden requires softening of its 
shoreline by plants like irises, marsh 
marigolds, and water grasses. If the 
pool is part of a formal setting its 
edges may be made architectural by 
curbing or seats. Reflections in water 
double the beauties of a garden. 

The rose-garden is a special form con- 
cerning which volumes are written. 
The queen of flowers is exacting in her 
care, as well as richly rewardful to her 
followers. Ten thousand enemies en- 
compass her, yet their vanquishment 
makes her beauty shine above riches. 

Bulb growing, within and without 
the house, is fascinating practice. How 
many sudden surprises we owe to the 
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‘Naturalistic’? Garden, Leamington, England. 


spring-flowering hardy bulbs  out- 
doors! Whether sown in the grass, or 
massed in flower beds to be succeeded 
by later flowering plants, or grown in 
window box and bulb-vase, they yield 
much satisfaction of color and line. 
Orient and occident bring their treas- 
ures, none of them fairer than the 
stately lilies. 

A lovely garden can be made of wild 
plants, the hardy asters, wild azaleas, 
rose mallow, trilliums, and many other 
varieties. These may be grouped by 
themselves or with garden varieties 
happily enough. Transplanting is not 
usually difficult if there is study of 
season and growing habits. The wild 
garden may be a “friendship”’ garden, 
or one of “sentiment,”’ plants gathered 
on mountain walks, the riverside or on 
the prairie, or from famous places, or 
distant places, poppies from the Roman 
Campagna, gentians from Swiss mea- 
dows, or slips from famous gardens. 
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The “old-fashioned” garden, sug- 
gesting Colonial days and including old- 
time favorites in flowering plants and 
“herbs”’ and plants with sweet smelling 
leaves,—the “gathering garden,’’—the 
garden under glass, be it greenhouse or 
small sash,—these are more of the 
special garden forms, to which taste, 
situation, and means, may incline the 
garden enthusiast. 

No summary of garden-art, however 
slight, should omit reference to that 
unique art practiced for centuries in 
ancient China, and in younger Japan. 
This is the most complicated art of 
gardening in the world, and is weighted 
with laws and conventions, and with 
poetic and religious symbolism to the 
least detail. Imitations of their gardens 
by westerners are usually failures in 
their eyes, because the outer shell and 
not the inner significance is kept. The 
Japanese love flowers with adoration 
approaching reverence, yet flowers are 
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Couresty of H. J. Kellaway 
Detail of Modern Formal Garden, finely framed. 


secondary in their gardens. Marvel- 
lous the patience and secret skill with 
which they produce their dwarfed trees. 
The picturesque forms of these, and the 
bridges, stepping stones, tea-houses, 
lanterns, give Japanese gardens beauty 
in winter as well as in summer. 
Classified lists of plants for various 
situations, conditions, and for special 
gardens, may be had from many 
sources. The color classification in 
most grower’s lists is inadequate, and 
there is need of more careful nomencla- 
ture of color. Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s 
“Color in the Flower Garden” is one of 
the most valuable of her long series of 
helpful books. There are very many 
other admirable English books dealing 
with the garden beautiful. It is well to 
remember that these are written for Eng- 
lish climate and conditions, however. 
Of more recent American books, 
Blanchan’s ‘‘American Flower Garden” 
contains extensive plant lists; Miss 
Shelton’s “Seasons in a Flower Garden”’ 
is most definite and packed with value; 
Mrs. King’s “ Well Considered Garden” 
emphasizes color harmony the season 
through, and her “Little Garden”’ is 
extremely helpful, while Mrs. Sedge- 


wick’s “Garden Month by Month”’ isa 
record of success in color. Kellaway’s 
“How to Lay Out Suburban Grounds’”’ 
and Lowell’s “American Garden”’ em- 
phasize garden design. These are but 
a few of many, but all written less to 
entertain than to instruct the earnest 
fellow-craftsman. 

Garden departments of women’s 
clubs and garden clubs are growing in 
numbers. Membership is sometimes 
limited to actual participation in gar- 
dening, mere ownership of a garden not 
being enough evidence of genuine in- 
terest! More often anyone who wishes 
to join is welcome to share the work, 
whose object is to increase intelligent 
enthusiasm. Programs include study 
and discussion of practical questions of 
garden craft, demonstrations of proc- 
esses, hearing papers and lectures upon 
phases of garden culture, and the art of 
gardening, visits to famous gardens, 
exchange of cuttings, and competitive 
exhibitions. 

A very promising field of effort is the 
concerted work of a civic nature being 
done by these garden groups, by im- 
provement associations and _ others. 
Contests for improved backyards, for 





Courtesy of H. J. Kellaway. 
Modern Formal Garden. 
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Photo by W. S. Little. 


English Enclosed Garden, Grasmere. 


improved small places, for better plan- 
ned flower gardens, these are all stimu- 
lating and educational, especially if 
children are included among the en- 
trants. If these contests are attended 
by suitable instruction, they may do 
much to overcome the haphazard plant- 
ing too often seen on small places. 
Dayton, Ohio, and Northampton, Mass., 
are two of hundreds of places where 
this has been done. 

The landscape gardening about our 
public buildings and in our parks 
should be an inspiration and an example. 
Too often it is far otherwise. There- 
fore this becomes a legitimate field of 
effort for energetic groups of lovers of 
good gardening. The approaches to 
the town, the station grounds, school 
grounds, memorial parks, etc., are 
favorite fields of service. Street-tree 
planting, the community Christmas- 
tree a living tree, not a hundred 
slaughtered, the planting of memorial 
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trees and avenues, these are other 
worthy achievements. The beautify- 
ing of streets with shrubbery and 
flowering plants, is a phase of civic 
gardening wherein the western are far 
ahead of eastern towns. 

Any sketch of the art of gardening 
which failed to stress the importance of 
knowing basic facts of seeds, soils, 
sprays, of plants, places, and pests, 
would ignore that which is fundamental 
to good art, namely, sound construc- 
tion. Before one can garden artistically 
one must be able to garden well. 

Similarly it is both common sense 
and good art to start right in any 
artistic endeavor, and in this matter of 
gardening, emphasis may well be laid 
upon the value of expert advice. The 
landscape gardener and architect has a 
recognized profession with courses of 
training in most colleges and technical 
schools. For the large place such 
authority should advise, to avoid serious 
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Water Garden, Balboa Park, San Diego, California. 


mistakes. But for the smaller places, 
especially those where owner is gar- 
dener-in-chief, there is no reason why all 
the pleasure of working out the happy 
result should be given over, provided 
said owner-gardener is willing to give 
adequate study and attention to the 
problems involved in achieving the 
garden beautiful. 

The visual arts differ in the medium, 
not in the underlying elements, nor in 
the fundamental laws of beauty. The 
artist may work in paint or with plants, 
in plastic clay or hardened bricks, but 
his real problem is to choose and arrange 
colors, and lines, and forms, so that he 
produces the beautiful result in his 
chosen medium. And some of the laws 
of beauty which aid and guide his choice 
and selections are unity, balance, har- 
mony, and their variants, however one 
may name them. And these must be, 
these are inviolable, yet are they capa- 
ble of endless interpretation. 


So the truly artistic garden will show 
a suitable and orderly plan, it will be 
simple, and of good proportions, with 
variety enough, yet also balance and 
harmony, in its colors and its lines and 
itsforms. Thisisnoeasy task! Multi- 
ply it by the changes of week after week 
into the months of a season, and then 
more. Yet is it a task worthy of one’s 
long endeavor, for a garden is both joy 
and care, love’s labor won, an in- 
creasingly valuable possession. 

Some of us who cannot draw or paint 
admirably, can garden, and so know in 
a measure the creative joy of the artist. 
We can put thought into the work, and 
can study the simple laws of design 
which apply in the making of the garden 
beautiful as much as in the painting of 
a glowing canvas, or in the building of 
a great dome. Thus may we become 
members of a great and growing crafts- 
man-fellowship, those who delight to 
practice the very fine art of gardening. 
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EXAMPLES OF VARIOUS POTTERIES. 
Grueby (2), Fulper (2), Paul Revere (1), Marblehead (2), Overbeck (1). 


A SHORT SKETCH OF AMERICAN POTTERY 


By FLorA TOWNSEND LITTLE 


one from which has been learned 

much that is known of early 
historic and of prehistoric man, pot- 
tery-making continues an_ essential 
craft and source of joy through its art 
to the present. Pottery has been made 
at man’s need in all ages, by all races, in 
all climes, for its materials are of general 
distribution. China clay or kaolin is 
sometimes found, as in Devonshire, 
ready to use, more often it must be 
artificially prepared to contain ingre- 
dients in proper proportions. Basic 
clays of varying values are found in 
nearly all our states, some of fine 
quality in newer states being not yet 
used. 

The potter’s wheel, aiding the shap- 
ing of the moist clay by the hands, was 
invented before the dawn of history and 
continues today unchanged in principle 
though more powerful and complex. It 
remains an adjunct to the craftsman’s 
skill. When the soft clay has been 
treated to remove impurities, it is 
“thrown” upon the wheel, shaped as 
it revolves, then thoroughly ‘‘drawn’”’ 


} Po ancient of handicrafts and 
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and smoothed over to insure no cracks 
when it is fired. Kilns are of the same 
general construction now as in remote 
antiquity, although modern heating 
methods produce more stable and more 
intense heat. Firing is always fraught 
with uncertainty. Disappointed hopes 
may alternate with joy, even with won- 
drous surprise. 

Decorations, modelled, or incised, or 
painted on with “slip” (coloring matter 
and thinned clay) may go on before the 
piece is fired, while still “green.” 
Glazing (dipping into liquid of dif- 
ferent silicates) is done after the clay 
is once fired, or “biscuit,’’ and is fol- 
lowed by second firing. Closely linked 
with chemical science, the craft has 
had many successes which have been 
jealously held secrets. There is there- 
fore more than one “lost art”’ in its 
history. 

Studio products have the artist 
standard, each piece an original. But 
an essential to the industry is a method 
of duplicating pieces for quantity pro- 
duction. The mould supplies this. 
Made from the original product of the 
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Girls at work decorating Paul Revere Pottery. 


potter’s design, into it is poured “slip” 
until it is full. This hardens next to the 
mould and when the crust is thick 
enough the thinner contents can be 
poured out, the shell dried, decorated, 
and fired. 

Pottery is the name sometimes given 
broadly to all objects made of clay 
hardened by sun or other heat. More 
careful usage applies this term to 
opaque earthenware, glazed or un- 
glazed. Transparent or translucent 
ware is called porcelain, of many de- 
grees, “hard’’ to “soft.’’ Tableware 
is usually some grade of porcelain or 
“‘china,’’ but vases, bowls, tiles and such, 
are made in both pottery and porcelain. 

In our country there are two big 
centres of pottery making, about 
Trenton, N. J., and the Ohio valley. 
Minor centres there are, and many 
studios and factories in other sections 
east to west. The list of potteries 
which have been successful at one time 


or another spreads well over the 
country, following the order of settle- 
ment. A few of the outstanding dates 
in early development of the craft here 
are these. The first white ware was 
made in New Jersey in 1684, the first 
slip-decorated ware in Pennsylvania in 
1760, the first white ware with under- 
glaze decoration there in 1770, and the 
first hard porcelain in 1825 by Wm. E. 
Tucker. Potteries of the Colonial and 
Post-colonial days worked upon Dutch, 
German, and English models, with such 
success that this early work is prized by 
collectors. 

With the advent of steam-driven 
machinery and its impetus to the fac- 
tory system, the middle period of the 
19th century was one of decline in all 
crafts here. The Centennial Exhibition 
was epochal in its awakening of artistic 
sensibility, and the revival of pottery 
as a craft is directly traceable to its 
influence. 
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Table set with Newcomb Service Pottery, Silver, and Embroidery. 


One of the very few potteries estab- 
lished prior to 1876 which is doing 
business today is the Dedham (Mass.) 
Pottery, originally called Chelsea, 
founded by Alexander Robertson in 
1866, and continued by his sons. Mr. 
H. C. Robertson, Miss Day, and co- 
workers crowned years of experiment 
with discovery of the secrets of some 
rare colors seen in antique Chinese 
ware, the “ox-blood red,’ and others. 
Today the tableware called Dedham is 
a grayish white, decorated with animal 
and flower shapes in formal patterns of 
dark blue, with a distinctive crackle 
glaze. 

The story of Rookwood Pottery 
begins with a woman’s enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer caught 
the contagion of artistry at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition and interested a 
group of women. They soon began to 
make a pottery which they named 
Rookwood, from the home of Mrs. 
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Photo by L. T. Fritch. 


Storer’s father, Mr. Longworth, who 
financed the experiment. In 1883 Wm. 
W. Taylor was associated with Mrs. 
Storer in the fast growing enterprise, 
and in 1890 he succeeded her in charge. 
Originally an art experiment, Rook- 
wood pottery has been self-supporting 
now these many years, is housed in 
beautiful buildings at Cincinnati, and 
has won deserved recognition, medal 
after medal, in more than our own 
country. 

The earlier Rookwood vases were 
very highly glazed, in yellows, reds, and 
browns. Other colors have been added, 
until now there is great variety. In 
1896 began the “mat” glaze, an un- 
shining surface with a somewhat waxen 
bloom. In 1904 a new finish invented 
by Stanley Burt was first exhibited, 
called “vellum,” a transparent mat 
glaze developed in firing. In 1916 
Rookwood began to make a true soft 
porcelain. The designs at first were 











Worker Putting Pottery into Kiln (Paul Revere 
Pottery). 


naturalistic flower forms, “rooks,’’ and 
landscape; now they are of many sorts, 
including pure design (geometric) 
motives. The decoration is sometimes 
incised, more often painted with slip 
on the green or biscuit vase. A method 
of marking has been devised whereby 
each piece may be known as the product 
of a certain year. More recent than 
Rookwood vases are the tiles, fire- 
places, “architectural faience,’”’ being 
successfully made. Such in brief is 
the wonder story of Rookwood, which 
has never yet lowered its standards of 
design and workmanship. 
Chronologically next after the found- 
ing of Rookwood, of important ceramic 
successes here, was the making of 
“Belleek,” a kind of very hard porce- 
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lain, in Trenton, N. J., in 1884. Five 
years later the Lenox Company of that 
place began manufacture of a tableware 
which has been improved through the 
years until “Lenox china” is today 
rated the equal of any such ware made 
in England, France, or elsewhere. | It 
has an ivory tint, a brilliant glaze, is 
very durable, and is enriched by beauti- 
ful conventional patterns. 

Of the many grades of porcelain the 
“Losantiware”’ produced about 1900 
by Miss Louise McLaughlin (Cincin- 
nati) is declared by authorities to be 
the first “true porcelain ’’ made here. 
Certainly the first to be made by a 
woman as a result of her own inde- 
fatigable experiments, and Miss Mc- 
Laughlin was first to do underglaze 
painting on porcelains with success. 
It is regrettable that lack of com- 
mercial association led to discontinu- 
ance of Losantiware in 1904. 

Unique in the art world and in the 
story of our crafts, is the lovely pottery 
produced by the art school of a southern 
college. In 1897 Newcomb College, of 
Tulane University, in New Orleans, 
began this experiment. The present 
director, Professor Woodward, has been 
an inspiration and guide to this lusty 
infant, the only art college whose work 
has attained the status of a full-grown 
art industry. 

The designers are men and women 
trained in the school, the clay is local, 
the decorative motives are southern 
trees, flowers, and landscape, the live 
oak, magnolia, cypress, the jasmine, 
alisa, snowdrop, the southern moon 
glimpsed through hanging moss high 
over distant bayous, and the like. 
Designs are modelleg}in low relief, then 
painted. The cofefs are usually a 
delicate range of tourquise blues and 
greens in exquisite harmony, of late 
sometimes a blue and rose combina- 
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Phote directed by Mrs. Nelson Case, Chairman of Pottery. 


Group from Pottery Exhibit, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


tion. A softly transparent mat glaze 
enhances the beauty of the colors be- 
neath it. Newcomb pottery has main- 
tained true artist standard from the 
beginning, and each piece is a signed 
work, besides having the mark of the 
ware. 

A western pottery of artistic im- 
portance is located at Colorado Springs. 
Founded in 1902 by Artus Van Briggle, 
it has been continued since his death 
by his wife, and bears his name. The 
designs are modelled in low relief, 
flower and animal forms made decora- 
tive and symmetrical. There are also 
undecorated pieces. The color is dis- 
tinctive, in rich range, blending through 
intermediates a deep rose red with a 
dark blue, or a green with a blue. The 
glaze has more of velvet in its sheen 
than of glass, and the shapes are ad- 
mirable. 

Grueby Pottery, made in New Eng- 
land, has a similar soft mat glaze, one 
of its finest colors a rich moss green. 
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Most pieces are of one color with low 
relief modelling but others combine well 
chosen tones. The making of Grueby 
vases has been discontinued for some 
years, unfortunately, but its decorative 
tiles are still in the market. Some 
very handsome tiles are made by the 
Moravian Pottery at Doylestown, Pa. 
The local red clay is used with heavy 
enamel or colored glaze coating. Local 
flavor and historic interest is imparted 
by motives adapted from those of Colo- 
nial potters of the same region. 

Dr. Hall founded the Marblehead 
(Mass.) Pottery in 1904, and since 1915 
Arthur Baggs has continued the suc- 
cessful art industry. This pottery, like 
many others, is on a commercial basis 
to the extent of duplicating its simple 
pieces. The very smooth texture, the 
choice colors and shapes, the quality of 
the decoration when used, make it a 
truly artistic product, admissible by all 
art-craft standards. Marblehead blue 
is unforgettable. The lining glazes are 
usually of contrasting color. 

Paul Revere Pottery (1908) started 
as the work of a girls’ club in the north 
end of Boston, nearly in shadow of the 
old church belfry where Paul Revere is 
said to have hung his warning lantern 
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Group of Newcomb Vases, incised design. 
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Rookwood ‘‘Vellum”’ Type. 


the night of his famous ride. The 
Saturday Evening Girls’ Club found 
its fun of industrial value when it 
turned to making bowls. The shop at 
Brighton now makes fascinating bowls, 
tiles, and sets of dishes for children’s 
use. The decorations are names, in- 
scriptions, and alluring animal, tree and 
other forms. A black outline brings 
these out in contrasted colors on a long 
list of foundation colors. 


Niloak Pottery has an interesting 
story of a young man’s discovery and 
determination. Clays of fine colors and 
quality found in Benton, Ark., are the 
basis of this pottery, whose name is a 
reversed spelling of kaolin. Its only 
decoration is its color in curious acci- 
dental stripes of blues and warm browns. 
A velvety texture and useful variety of 
forms make this pottery popular. 

Teco Pottery is made in Terra Cotta, 
Ill., and combines in its name the first 
two letters of both words. Mr. William 
Gates is its creator and sponsor, and the 
locality is inspiration to his designers. 
Flower and plant motives are used, 
besides pure design, and sometimes 
undecorated pieces are made. The 
forms are especially praiseworthy, with 
a velvety finish, and the color range in- 
cludes metallic greens, browns, and blues. 

The Tiffany Studios, which have pro- 
duced marvels of the art of glass mak- 
ing, have added the making of a por- 
celain called Tiffany Favrile Pottery, 
with plastic floral decorations, the color 
being ivory tones earlier, with others 
appearing more recently. 

Three sisters in Cambridge City, 
Ind., furnish example of artistic col- 
laboration in producing the nota- 
ble pottery of their name, Oberbeck. 
Women of training and of vision, one 
does most of the designing, another the 
structural work of the potter, the third 
the decorating. True artists all, their 
results show much variety and origi- 
nality of shape, style of decoration, and 
glazes. One of their notable colors is 
the hyacinth glaze. Their jewel deco- 
ration, glaze inlay, and their beautiful 
incised pieces, are other triumphs. 

There are other potteries worth our 
mention, and many other studio work- 
ers, could this brief article approach 
a complete summary. The entire 
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story of the development of pottery 
as an art among us is vivid with 
examples of enthusiastic and patient 
endeavor, of artist vigils, and of the 
public-spirited devotion of individuals 
who have fostered the creative workers. 

Lovers of art grouped in organizations 
like the American Federation of Arts, 
the Art Alliance, the Art Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
are working in many ways today to 
bring about a better understanding of 
what our art standards and achieve- 
ments really are. One of the ways to 
aid our people to realize how much that 
is beautiful is being done here which 
should enlist pride and appreciation, is 
the traveling exhibit of paintings, of 
pottery, of any artistic product. 

The Pottery Exhibit of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was its 
earliest venture of this sort, launched 
about a dozen years ago. It was so 
successful in arousing interest that 
several exhibits of fine prints were 
added to the service, and beautifully 
colored slides of American paintings. 
Later came slides of “‘Art in the Home”’ 
and ‘‘Art in Gardens”’ and a series upon 
Civic Art subjects, with an excellent 
School Art Exhibit and one of recent 
Industrial Art products. Each ex- 
hibit goes forth with authoritative lec- 
ture text ready to use. 

This art extension service has lower 
rental fees than would be possible 
under other than altruistic auspices, 
and a wide reach. There are now 21 
different lecture-exhibits, several in 
duplicate, and these have had a total 
of 320 engagements during the present 
season. ‘This is a definite contribution, 
and contagious, for several state art 
divisions are assembling similar exhibits. 

It has long been recognized that much 
of the supposed indifference to art is the 
result of too much talk about art and too 
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Rookwood Decorated Soft Porcelain. 


littleseeing ofit. Toomany clubart pro- 
grams make no appeal tovision. Yet it 
seems axiomatic that art must be taught 
in terms of art. Seeing is believing. 
There is no other way to believe Ameri- 
can art than toseeit. Let us know our 
art pottery. Let us own it and treasure 
it in our homes for our greater joy and 
for the progress among us of this ancient 
and wonderful art-craft. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Stone Mountain, Atlanta, Georgia. 


GUTZON BORGLUM AND HIS STONE 
MOUNTAIN PLAN 


By RosE V. S. BERRY 


AS it ever been decided whether 
H seven as a number is more holy 
than lucky? Both of these ele- 
ments seem involved in the seven year 
cycles which have gone to make up the 
time, so far allotted to Gutzon Borglum. 
These seven year periods stand out so 
marked that they are to be seen by the 
most thoughtless observer. He was 
seven years a little boy with every boy- 
child; seven more years, a lad in com- 
mon with other boys; seven more years 
and he is a man,—a young man, seeing 
visions, wrestling with haunting forms 
which were insisting upon peopling his 
land of imagination, and demanding of 
him thought and labor that would give 
them being. So much is evident. It 
is quite probable that there followed a 
devoted two-times-seven years spent 
in faithful service to his art. In the 
trail of these came another seven years 
in which Gutzon Borglum the sculp- 
tor became more widely known than 
the man. Then came Atlanta, Stone 
Mountain, and the proposed Con- 
federacy Memorial. To the layman it 
has been a cherished project for seven 
years; with Gutzon Borglum for seven 
years it has been an inspiring vision,— 
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tantalizing, alluring, baffling, elusive, 
frought with difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, persistent in its haunting 
possibility and delightful to contem- 
plate as an accomplished fact. As an 
artistic achievement greater than that 
of any sculptor it has arrayed itself 
before his eyes,—a vision with which 
he must wrestle. Seven years for the 
crystalization of the plan; how many 
times seven is it possible that the 
Norseman’s determination in him was 
tried to the breaking point? “Seven 
times shall the just man rise when 
he falls,” says Holy Writ. But, no 
doubt, it exhausted every combination 
of the holy, lucky seven, to see him 
through the solution of the gigantic 
undertaking. Borglum states that he 
was the last one to be convinced that 
the vision might be caught and made 
into a permanent ideal upon the face 
of Stone Mountain’s granite slab. Now 
he asks for seven years in which to com- 
plete his work. Hippocrates was the 
first to declare that “Life is short and 
the art is long,’ and almost every poet 
since his time has quoted him or said it 
some other way. It is a truth which all 
time-laden tasks force home with telling 














Proposed Group of Robert E. Lee and his Famous Generals to be sculptured on the surface of Stone Mountain, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


dread, and Borglum, with no more than 
man’s allotted span of life, must face the 
fact. Seven-leagued boots there may 
have been in the age of fable; but there 
are no time-saving gloves for the hands 
that cut stone, and Joshua is the only 
man who is reported to have had any 
result when he said: “Sun, stand thou 
still.’’ Yet, Borglum has wrested from 
several sources a plan which will enable 
him to save months and months of 
labor and brought the actual period of 
labor well within the scope of a life’s 
span. 

Stone Mountain is sixteen miles out 
of Atlanta. It rises, an irregular circle, 
with a granite slabbed, flat face, the 
only hill out of the center of a great 
valley. The base circumference of the 
Mountain is seven miles and from the 
base to the summit is a height of one 
mile. The area involved in the plan of 
the sulptor includes in its height eight 
hundred feet, and in its breadth fifteen 
hundred feet of the granite surface. 


Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor. 


The idea at first was to have the 
memorial consist of a statue of General 
Robert E. Lee, seventy feet high, 
chiselled from a projection to be cut in 
the center of the granite expanse. The 
present plan is that the central seven 
hundred feet shall be the portion over 
which a moving army shall be carved. 
The sculptor will use the technique of a 
painter. The pattern will be put into 
a carefully arranged design, with con- 
trasting masses,—light and shade, filled 
spaces balancing blank spaces, moving 
groups placed beside those held station- 
ary by posture or interest, while por- 
traits will share attention with com- 
panies and regiments as they are cut 
into the mountain. The story is fasci- 
nating in the telling; what will the 
realization be? 

The most ingenious part of the plan 
as it will be utilized, is Borglum’s idea 
of getting the outlines of the work 
upon the field which it must occupy. 
This has been worked out in every 
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detail, and has much in it to prove the 
amount of thought spent upon the 
project by the sculptor. The feature so 
uniquely original,—the one that will 
save literally years of time for the artist, 
is the prepared and proven plan result- 
ing from Borglum’s experiments with 
a powerful “simplex”’ light, which will 
throw a ray for the distance of twenty 
miles. It is the artist’s intention to 
photograph the drawings for the sculp- 
tures upon the granite wall, when it has 
been properly prepared for the design. 
The whole area over which the sculp- 
tured mass will move, will be sensitized 
by spraying from the scaffolding, a 
portion of which is already erected. 
Georgia will have to furnish the dark- 
room facilities for the enormous photo- 
graph. On a starless, densely black 
night, the picture will be projected 
upon the surface by the “simplex” 
light. Witha “fixing bath” applied by 
the same spraying process, the design 
as a photograph will be held in place 
and after that it will be a simple mat- 
ter to make changes. Any mistaken 
detail,—any lack of balance, any change 
in re-massing, any horse to be made 
riderless, a different stacking of arms or 
assembling of artillery, can thus be 
made to the greatest advantage when 
the entire outline may be studied from 
its permanent position. The photo- 
graph will be in black and white, and 
will last for a season, but when the 
design is adjusted into its final form, 
it will be made fast by drilling holes 
as tracery around the edges. Again, 
Borglum has made certain of his photo- 
graph. He tried it out by night on the 
dense surface of the hills opposite his 
country home at Stamford, Conn. 
Several photograph and light experts 
were with him when he made his test. 
They state that the scene resembled 
some phantom host as it loomed up in 
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the blackness,—a passing host held 
stationary for more than an hour at 
varying sizes as they contemplated the 
uncanny company called into their 
presence by the sculptor and the man 
of science. So, the artist works on 
with certainty. 

Borglum will have anywhere from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
men working with him for the seven 
years’ task. He is going to make it 
much more than a matter of so much 
stone cut away by stone cutters. He 
will encourage young sculptors to make 
of the opportunity a period for earnest, 
enthusiastic study, so the work will 
never be that of an artisan group. 

The detail of the work is almost 
beyond the comprehension of a layman. 
The size of the figures quite impossible 
to picture: the horses will be eighty- 
two feet in height; their ears will be as 
large as barrels. The human eye will 
be like a tub, while the carving of a 
man’s ear will require a ladder to operate 
from his shoulder, his head being eleven 
feet high. 

The carving will begin at the top of 
the mountain, where the horses and 
men will be approaching and departing. 
The upper lines of all grouping will 
catch the sunlight and here will be 
found the finish and detail. The masses 
will be in detail only for definition. 
The whole is to be a monument to the 
Confederacy; the personnel of the 
sculptured legions is to be taken from 
the entire South. At present the 
sculptor only gives a suggestive state- 
ment as to the honors: Virginia may 
have three or four of her leaders in 
portrait,—Lee, Jackson, and Jeb Stew- 
art, while North Carolina, who gave 
the first dead for the cause, may fur- 
nish the regiments which followed these 
leaders to victory. Tennessee may 
have for its sculptured hero the in- 








vincible Forest; Mississippi may ask 
the like honor for Davis, and Georgia 
may present Gordon and Wheeler for 
its detailed military representatives. 
All of these will be easy to determine 
when completed as the Lee group, the 
Wheeler group, the Davis group, etc. 

The sculptured surface of the Gi- 
bralter-like Stone Mountain is only one 
third of the monumental scheme. A 
great hall will be cut into the mountain 
at its base under the central sculp- 
tured group, to serve as an archive in 
which to house the records, manu- 
scripts, and treasures valuable as his- 
tory in the life of the South and the 
nation. The Hall will be a symbolic 
sanctuary fronted by thirteen massive 
columns hewn from granite. There 
will be thirteen openings to the build- 
ing, twelve windows, and one door. 
The space between each window will 
be occupied by a caryatid. The door 
will have for its ornamentation the 
coat of arms of Georgia. 

To the most casual thinker the first 
perception of this tremendous pile of 
Georgian granite would be of its in- 
exhaustible supply of material for the 
building of cities now and years on into 
the future. But, when Mrs. Helen C. 
Plane, of the Atlanta Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, called 
upon Mr. Samuel Hoyt Venable, head 
of the old family to which Stone 
Mountain belongs, he readily consented 
to set apart by deed any portion of the 
mountain desired for the purpose of the 
memorial. On the day this gift was 
presented, with suitable Masonic cere- 
monies, the corner-stone, marking the 
boundary, was set in place, making the 
initial step in the transformation of the 
mountain’s appearance. The inscrip- 
tion upon the stone reads: 

“The face of this granite mountain 
and adjacent land was presented by 
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Samuel Hoyt Venable on behalf of 
William Hoyt Venable and himself to 
men and women of¥America for the 
purpose of perpetually honoring the 
memory of the Southern Confederacy.’ 

The third part of the plan is that 
which insures a continuous, increasing, 
artistic interest in the whole project,— 
an out-of-door theatre. At the bottom 
of the granite wall there is a recession 
of one-hundred-and-fifty feet in the 
surface of the rock. This makes a 
domed, shell-like vault, perfect for the 
hurling back of sound. The acoustic 
properties at present, in its untouched 
state, are so perfect that they astound. 
A phonograph placed there, can be 
heard ideally, over seven hundred feet 
away. Geraldine Farrar, Caruso, and 
Miss Battle of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany have sung there and were en- 
thusiastic over the result. When Marie 
Tiffany sang the slightest gradation in 
the tones could be heard a mile away. 

The undertaking will require Her- 
culean fortitude and endurance to see 
it a reality, but it will stand apart from 
all others and will be something new 
under the sun. But, Borglum will tell 
you, that something like it had been 
thought of before. Alexander the 
Great had a similar plan for his own 
glorification. He longed to have his 
likeness in a crouching position with 
an arm out-stretched, sculptured upon 
a mountain-side overlooking Athens. 
Within the grasp of his open hand he 
wanted a great metropolis carved, his 
arm serving as the boulevard over 
which the earth’s travelers would pass 
en route to the city which would be 
famous because of him. Alexander 
did not realize his desire; Borglum’s 
is so well worked out that in a few more 
years others could complete it. 


Berkeley, California. 
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Courtesy of John Nolen. 


A view of the Town Center, Mariemont, Ohio. 


CITY PLANNING AND CIVIC BEAUTY“ 


I.—THE TOWN BEAUTIFUL, FROM 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
SE and Beauty never conflict 
| with each other when a rational 
understanding of all conditions 
is achieved. In this country we are in 
too much of a hurry to think out our 
problems and too young to appreciate 
the importance of the finer things in 
life. It is long before most of us dis- 
cover that “Life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment.’’ Meanwhile 
the streets of our cities smack of the 
commercial and the commonplace. We 
have much to learn from the older 
civilizations. In the European cities 
every detail of the city’s equipment has 
received the consideration of competent 
designers. 

Everything that the city or town 
builds should be beautiful, whether 
bridge, or school-house, or library, and 
should be placed amid surroundings 
which add to its beauty. Theoretically 
the city hall or town house should be the 
crowning civic structure in the midst 








of the loveliest little park, and should 
be appropriate to the character and 
traditions of the municipality. Every 
civic convenience should receive 
thoughtful consideration of trained 
designers. The city’s water supply may 
well be emphasized by the dignity 
which art alone can give, in the water- 
tower, and in decorative fountains in 
squares and parks. 

The railroad station is important 
because it gives first impression of the 
town. All approaches to the place, by 
road or river, deserve careful consider- 
ation. The approaches to almost any 
American city are more or less dis- 
reputable. It would be difficult to 
name one where some principal ap- 
proach is not through a dump! 
Streams, pools, and by ways, seem to 
furnish irresistible temptation to dump 
rubbish, and ours are so much worse 
than the dump-heaps of any other 
country because we have more kinds 
of things todump. Ponds, streams, and 
waterfronts offer opportunities for in- 


* Extracts from lectures circulated by the Art Division of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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telligent forethought, and appreciation 
of landscape beauty. 

Every possible means should be 
employed to preserve natural beauty 
for future generations. Historic sites 
should be carefully saved and marked, 
that they may be regarded with ever- 
increasing reverence. Desecration of 
the natural beauties of a town and of 
the fine architecture of a city by bill- 
posters and billboard companies should 
be stopped. Much of it is public 
offense, crime to the eye, disturbing of 
the peace, which should be punishable 
by law. Abroad, this nuisance was 
recognized long ago and steps taken to 
reduce it to a minimum. 

The Town Beautiful is primarily a 
matter of organized public sentiment. 
The motive power may well be an 
organization composed of representa- 
tives from boards of trade, various 
clubs of men and women, public school 
associations, and other existing organi- 
zations. By publicity, those citizens 
who take unusual interest in the ap- 
pearance of their homes should be 
commended. Pictures of attractive 
homes and public buildings, of natural 
beauties, and of historic sites should be 
collected and exhibited. There may 
be contests and prizes for beautiful 
yards, grounds, gardens. Ideals of 
beautiful homes of varying degrees of 
cost should be kept before high school 
pupils and young people so that when 
any of them think of establishing a 
home their thoughts will revert to these 
ideals of excellence. A beautiful home 
properly planned grows more beautiful 
every year. 

The influence of such an organization 
and the public sentiment it has aroused, 
will have weight to deter ugly building 
by private citizens, or by organizations. 
Club houses, churches, etc., have a 
more permanent character than private 


buildings and therefore should be in- 
contestably good in appearance. 

Only when all these elements are 
controlled by “virtue, sense, and taste”’ 
can we hope to have beautiful American 
towns and cities, fit places in which to 
bring up children who shall become 
better men and women than we are. 
Ideal beauty is possible in a democracy 
when all civic forces act together for 
the common good. 


II.— CITY PLANNING, FROM JOHN NOLEN 


American women are more and more 
alive to the importance of improving 
American towns and cities. It is not 
strange that they should manifest 
keen interest in the subject. The 
proper provision for health, conve- 
nience, recreation, efficiency, and the 
maintenance of better conditions of 
cleanliness, order, and beauty—these 
are daily problems of women in their 
homes. The town or city is merely the 
larger house in which we live. There- 
fore it is quite natural that the present 
widespread movement for better con- 
ditions in town and city should be so 
largely due to the influence and de- 
votion of women. Emphasis needs to 
be put upon the fact that American 
towns and cities, if they are to fulfill 
their purposes satisfactorily, must be 
beautiful, and that they cannot be 
beautiful without a city plan. 

Mariemont, Ohio, covers a tract of 
about 365 acres and provides for a town, 
with its village green and public build- 
ings, storesand amusements, school sites, 
playgrounds and parks, and complete 
and attractive housing accommodations 
for wage-earners of different economic 
grades. The proposal is intended as 
an example or demonstration to be 
repeated in many places. This new 
town, a suburb of Cincinnati, is an 
attempt to express in an actual plan 
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the philosophy of better living for all. 
It is based on sound planning, economic 
principles and a proper regard for the 
welfare of its future citizens. 





III.—WAR MEMORIALS 
FROM ERNEST BRUCE HASWELL 


The hcrrors of war are more easily 
understood as one gazes on a soldier of 
the Civil War at ease, at rest, or at 
attention, executed (most expressive 
term) in bronze or stone or marble, 
standing on top of a pedestal the height 
of which depended on amount of money 
available. This epidemic that came 
immediately after the Civil War and 
reached peak during the Hayes admin- 
istration now threatens again, since the 
close of the World War. 

Fortunately the public has learned by 
experience and most communities have 
displayed a timely caution. Some have 
avoided the issue by erecting com- 
munity houses, or by giving a building 
already planned or being constructed a 
memorial name. Hundreds have tem- 
porarily satisfied the public feeling that 
there must be a memorial of some sort 
by unveiling bronze tablets. 

The average man when ill calls in a 
doctor. When legally involved he 
consults a lawyer, and in theological 
matters will usually consult the min- 
ister, but when a mass meeting of 
citizens appoints a committee to render 
decision in the matter of a public 
monument, they generally select a 
representative from every other pro- 
fession than the field of Art. Because a 
man has a college education it does not 
follow that he can ably judge a painting 
or a statue, nor because a lady has 
painted china or a man has long sold 
tombstones, is it sure that they are 
infallible in matters of taste. 

In some manner the thousands of 
living will gratefully honor the boys 
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who answered the call to the colors. 
There has been much talk and many 
ideas have been set forth as to the 
form the memorial should take. When 
there is uncertainty about what is to 
be done there is the chance of open- 
mindedness. If the uncertainty will 
but lead to seeking advice from pro- 
fessional sources, such as are availa- 
ble through art commissions and art 
societies, all may be well. 

The menace of the “stock memorial”’ 
is serious. It means repetition, ‘‘bar- 
gains in war memorials,” often un- 
trained taste and workmanship, the 
same soldier placed on a four foot shaft 
or a forty foot one without regard for 
the difference in scale. There is the 
case of the salesman who sold a bronze 
figure to a committee with the feet and 
ankles missing, explaining that they 
were within $500 of the purchase price 
and the pedestal was so high that no 
one would actually see the feet, while 
the bronze thus eliminated would make 
the job come to their figure. 

Generations to come will judge us 
not by the cut of our garments and the 
make of our cars, but by our monu- 
ments. It is well to remember that 
there are alive and working in these 
states as many important sculptors as 
are to be found in any country in the 
world. Many there are who still believe 
that all good art comes out of Europe 
and that the American sculptor is at 
best but a mediocre workman, which 
leaves us wondering just what would 
have been the quality of Greek sculp- 
ture had the Greeks spent all their time 
and money on Egyptian and Assyrian 
master-pieces. 

There was a time when the Ameri- 
can sculptor was strongly influenced by 
the European. For two hundred years 
we struggled against the Puritanical 
superstitition that art was of the devil. 
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Even now popular fancy turns to the 
work of art that points a moral. As 
a matter of fact great sculpture lies in 
the doing, and may not be a matter of 
theme at all. A great theme is not 
going to make or mar a monument. 
No one can question the patriotism and 
love of country that prompted erection 
of all our National monuments, yet 
some are but futile and amusing. 

The first sincere American note was 
struck in the work of St. Gaudens, 
whose sculpture yet gains in dignity 
through the associated architectural 
elements. Greater beauty and im- 
portance can be given to a single figure 
by addition of fitting architectural 
setting, base or background. Daniel 
C. French, who with St. Gaudens 
brought about the new era of American 
sculpture, has worked many years with 
Henry Bacon, the architect, in develop- 
ment of his larger public works. 

Concerning the matter of buildings 
and other useful memorials, Henry 
Bacon says, “I think the purely ideal 
and beautiful sculpture with proper 
setting of landscape has the greatest 
spiritualizing effect.’ R. C. Sturgis 
says, “If the buildings have definite use, 
care should be taken that the use shall 
not overshadow the meaning of the 
memorial.’”’ There is no reason why a 
building should not be so constructed 
as to become a suitable memorial, but 
beware of the structure with niches 
for sculpture that are never filled, for 
lack of funds, or the one where sculp- 
ture is placed haphazardly. 

There seems too much talk of useful 
memorials in this wealthiest country in 
the world. It suggests the case of the 
man who bought his wife a humidor for 
Christmas. A public institution needs 
a new building: it seems so easy to raise 
money if “war memorial fund’’ or 
“victory building” is the label. The 


influence of war psychology has brought 
out suggestions amusing as varied. 
Memorial Swimming Pools, Memorial 
Municipal “ Movie’’ Auditoriums, Me- 
morial electric signs, etc., leave us 
wondering just who the memorial is for, 
the soldier, or the people who erected 
it. Faith in the improved taste of the 
American people leads to hope that 
when they erect memorial buildings 
they will plan such entrances as has 
Columbia (Keck) or such doors as at 
Boston Public Library (French). 

The ideal memorial is one in which 
are combined the efforts of sculptor, 
architect, mural painter and land- 
scape gardener. Such is the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington, the largest 
of its kind in this country. Another 
colossal figure is the Liberty statue, 
whose ocean background and the un- 
broken horizon give it dignity. A colos- 
sal figure in a city block gives feeling 
of a giant. A monument cramped or 
crowded by buildings has no reason for 
existence. Without proper setting even 
the best work becomes a dead thing. A 
scheme that would be suitable for the 
confines of a city square might be in- 
congruous in the freedom of a public 
park. The mere placing of a figure on 
a pedestal does not constitute a me- 
morial. 

Monuments of the past that bring 
out unspoken and unaided the habits 
of life and thinking of the people 
among whom the work grew, teach us 
more of the nations of the past than 
volumes of printed pages. The work 
that does not express the spirit of the 
time in which it is produced cannot 
possibly live. Many statues are as 
some histories, only stale accounts of 
facts. Carlyle dealt with great events 
and produced great literature. Of 
such stamp must be the sculptor who 
does a successful memorial, for long 
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after the event commemorated is for- 
gotten the symbol of that moment will 
stand. 

The Memorial Arch will not become 
popular in America, as it is too typical 
of military conquest. The entrance to 
a park or approach to an avenue may 
furnish some reason for existence for 
such. The Fountain is an excellent 
solution of most memorial problems, a 
daily reminder, with the added attrac- 
tion of play of water. A simple little 
fountain at Dayton, Ohio, the work of 
Carl Bitter, is the type of thing that 
might be done in Bedford stone, as in 
marble or granite, and serve infinitely 
better than “stock’’ soldiers. Do not 
erect a fountain unless you intend to 
use water in it at all times when the 
season permits! 

Every village has or should have a 
Flag Pole, the base for which admits of 
decorative treatment. The Memorial 
Tablet may be a work of art if a care- 
fully arranged spacing of names and 
phrases, done in beautiful lettering, not 
the stiff burnished letter and the in- 
appropriate decorative motives of the 
“stock” tablet dealers. The grouping 
of tablet and flag standard on the vil- 
lage green may be a happy one. The 
possibilities open to the small place are 
among these simpler smaller things, for 
which suitable setting is very impor- 
tant, and the best of workmanship none 
too good. 

American tourists make pilgrimages 
to towns of a few hundred inhabi- 
tants when they are in Europe in order 
to view some work of art, yet the same 
individuals often give little substantial 
encouragement to a movement that 
may furnish this incentive for travel at 
home. Believe it or no, art is abso- 
lutely essential in the growth of a 
nation, though modern conditions make 
commercial supremacy seem the goal. 
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Flag-Standard, ‘The Pioneers,’”’ by Cyrus Dallin, 
at Arlington, Mass. 


These indestructible forms mirror life 
with greater sureness than do pages 
of history, both in literal transcription 
of life and in grasp of that indefinable 
something which we call spirit. Into 
our war monuments the American 
sculptor will put feeling of democracy 
triumphant. In the memorial foun- 
tain he will express joy without flip- 
pancy. The base of the memorial flag 
pole will bespeak the newborn respect 
for the flag and all that it symbolizes. 
Think of the mistaken memorials even 
now being erected. Think a long time 
and then ask some one who knows. 
Wise beyond the past generation is 
the committee that asks professional 
advice in matters of art. Like most 
things of the spirit, it is free. 
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ART ACTIVITIES 


OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
Officers, 1922-1924 
President, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
2617 Dean Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Department of Fine Arts: Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, Chairman 
2975 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Division of Art: Mrs. Walter S. Little, Chairman 
15 Plymouth St., Bridgewater, Mass. 





COMMITTEES 
Art in the Home and Garden Painting and Sculpture 
Mrs. Walter S. Little, Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, 
15 Plymouth St., Bridgewater, Mass. 2975 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Civic and War Memorials School and Industrial Arts 
Mrs. John Mackee, Miss Frances B. Mason, 
731 E. High St., Springfield, O. Boone, Iowa. 


ArT CrRaAFts: Pottery—Mrs. Nelson Case, Oswego, Kan. 
Fine Arts Exursits: Prints—Miss Cora Lee Webb, Owensboro, Ky., Mrs. Henry Osterman, 
Lincoln Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. Slides—Mrs. Anna R. Morey, 728 N. Hastings St., 
Hastings, Nebr. 


ADVISERS 
Art in the Home Civic Art Painting 
Mrs. John W. Alexander Mrs. James Earl Frazer Violet Oakley 
Art in Gardens Art Alliance Sculpture 
Mrs. Herman Ross Anna von Hyatt Anna C. Ladd 
Art and Archaeology — School and Industrial Art 
Mrs. Mitchell Carroll Helen E. Cleaves 


ART CRAFTS 
Mrs. Douglas Donaldson 


A DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 
We would: 


Direct the interest of the public to the necessity of a national pride and responsibility in securing 
for the present and the future all that which careful planning, the assistance of specialists, a 
knowledge of the acquirements of other lands, together with the needs of the United States, shall 
demand. 

Urge a civic pride in towns. United effort upon the part of any community will abolish much 
that is unattractive, and trees, vines, and plants will conceal the faults of what must be endured. 

Advise for the one-room school house a building which would combine the school and a neigh- 
borhood house, where community activities might be carried on to the best advantage. 

By legislation, taxation, and personal appeal, restrict and eliminate billboards, unsightly 
advertising, and all that defaces the land, buildings, and highways. 

Relate an appreciation of the beautiful with every phase of every-day existence, and value 
art as an interpreter of the developing spirit of a people. 

Create a taste for the best and demand the best; see that children have an opportunity to express 
themselves in some creative way, becoming familiar with various forms of artistic expression and 
the value of beauty. 

Through every city and town urge the newspapers to give space to art news; urge the motion- 
picture houses to feature an art event, .ncluding with the weekly news pictures of a statue or a 
painting awarded a prize or given honorable mention by a creditable jury; urge the Sunday- 
magazine-sections to feature art through some authoritative writer; urge the rotogravure to be as 
generous with American painters and sculptors as they are with the movie and baseball artists. 
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Through museums,—where it is possible—lectures, and art history, discover in the art of the 
peoples of the earth a sincere and often prophetic statement of racial spirit and development. 

Bring into every community by way of the women’s club and clubhouse, a means of developing 
its aesthetic standards; arousing interest in the best books, best plays, best poems, best music, 
best sculptures, best pictures, and best handicrafts. 

Urge that through each state an appeal be made to Senators and Congressmen to give immediate 
support to the National Gallery of Art. In no place in the United States is it possible to obtain 
even an estimate of the artistic production of America. This should be made a possibility in 
Washington, D. C., which belongs to every state, and is the one federal city of its kind in the 
world. Let it be possible to find there a satisfying survey of the American painters and sculptors. 


FEDERATION OUTLINES AND EXHIBITS 


The General Federation Art Division has recommended that the clubs study and work for 
“The Needs of Art in Our Country Today’’—as a platform broad and timely, urging emphasis 
upon the greatest local need, whether in the field of fine arts, civic art, the industrial arts or crafts, 
art in the home, or art teaching. 

To aid the study, the division published in October, 1921, ‘“‘Study Outlines and Bibliography 
of American Art,’’ which contains valuable reference data on many phases of art, and outlines, 
each of which is a resumé of its topic, the whole illustrated by courtesy of the University Prints, 
making an attractive booklet selling for 15 cents. 

To aid the program-making the division has increased its art-extension service. In common 
with many art societies, it has in circulation a goodly number of illustrated lectures. There are 
three with lovely colored slides of American paintings, about 200 subjects, in charge of Mrs. 
Morey; seven exhibits of prints and photographs in charge of Miss Webb, with duplicates for use 
in the Northwest in Mrs. Osterman’s charge. These include some of the best color prints made, 
in the Thistle, Guerin, and Institute Prints, with a charming group (loaned) of Helen Hyde wood- 
block prints and a new (1922) collection of these by Gustav Baumann. 

There is the pleasing exhibit of American art pottery (loaned on consignment) which is in charge 
of Mrs. Case, and is so popular that a duplicate is imperative. New (1921-22) are three lectures 
upon Civic Art in charge of Mrs. Mackee, text and slides prepared for the Division by courtesy 
of such experts as John Nolen “City-Planning,’’ Ernest B. Haswell ‘‘ War-Memorials,’’ and Henry 
T. Bailey ‘‘The Town Beautiful.’’ Another new lecture discusses ‘‘ How much Art does ‘ Made in 
U.S. A.’ mean today?”’ and is illustrated by large samples of beautiful American textiles of recent 
design and by fifty mounts of pictures of furniture, metal-products, etc. This is in Miss Mason's 
charge, as is the new School Art Exhibit, some fifty mounts showing a representative course (St. 
Louis Schools) and an exhibit of Industrial designs loaned by Pratt Institute. 

There are five lectures (several in duplicate) in charge of Mrs. Little, dealing with artistic homes 
and gardens, illustrated by slides, or by photographs and house-furnishing materials. The most 
recent accession is ‘‘ The Way to the Good Small Garden,’’ text and slides by Fletcher Steele, 
landscape architect. This is the generous gift of Mrs. Harold Pratt, in the name of the Garden 
Club of America, to the Art Division, a piece of friendly cooperation most pleasing to acknowledge. 

The Division owns the greater part of this illustrative material, totalling in value over $3000. 
Any club may have one of these excellent, ready-to-use programs for a nominal rental fee, secure 
some one to read or to deliver the lecture, a stereopticon if slides are used, and pay charges one 
way on acircuit. The fees are small, barely enough for upkeep, but the object is to reach widely 
by being within reach of all. Since the average club treasury does not permit beautiful but 
expensive exhibits of fine arts originals, the Division refrains from entering this field, in which the 
American Federation of Arts offers excellent opportunities, as do various state art socieities. 

That the Division exhibits are meeting a want is shown by figures. During the biennial period 
1920-22 the pottery has visited 51 places, the slides of paintings 44, the prints exhibits 177, and 
the art in home and garden material 218 places, the new civic art lectures in one year 17, and the 
school and industrial art exhibits 24 places, making a total of 531 engagements. 

In addition to having charge of traveling exhibits, each member of the Division has been ready 
with advice, outlines and reference matter in her field, besides writing articles and giving talks. 
The chairman feels that they deserve highest praise for their devoted service to the clubs. The 
Division is strengthened by the high court of counsel formed by the distinguished professional 
women, who are its Honorary Advisers. 
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FIELD SUMMARY 


A questionnaire recently asked the state leaders ‘‘ How many clubs in your state have one (only) 
art program a year? How many have three or four? How many art clubs give full time to it?” 
Some of the answers were amusing'y indefinite, “‘Quite a number,” ‘‘A great many,” ““Some’’! 
But from the real answers we are able to estimate that about 4,000 ciubs have one art program, 
about 2,000 and more have several such, while there are about 400 art clubs in our membership. 
Therefore, the total number of persons interested in some phase of art each year by the 15,000 
or more programs of the women’s clubs makes them a power for the cause worth reckoning and 
worth increasing. The total of lectures, study classes, exhibitions and conferences is imposing, 
although but too small fraction of all club interests. 

Because of its limited publicity and endowment, the Division must rely largely upon state 
workers to make the contact with the individual clubs. The majority of our state and district 
leaders are women fitted to the task, artists, art teachers, art lovers, women of vision and 
executive ability (quite as needed). We are glad to record here our deep appreciation of all their 
efforts to make known to the clubs what we offer and what we recommend. 

As their work has been reported to us by the state leaders in the field of the fine arts proper, the 
clubs have made much excellent study of American art, and of its sources and influences in the 
art of older nations. The clarity and comprehensiveness of some of this study is worth noting. 
Twelve state art departments have reported temporary or rotary exhibits of paintings and sculp- 
ture, and many of the larger clubs have arranged such, or secured traveling exhibits. ‘Two state 
departments are now raising large sums for paintings for public buildings. Two are working 
toward state art museums. A certain rich club sends some deserving artists on a sketching trip 
each year, while a large number of clubs have purchased paintings, sometimes as memorials, more 
often to increase the nucleus of some future museum. We have said that our artists need a more 
uppreciative public, buying more. There is yearly among our people so much money squandered 
on fashion, which is ephemeral, so little, comparatively, invested in art, whichis permanent. Let 
us remember that no country in the world today has as many able painters and sculptors, whose 
work is more worthy our study and genuine appreciation. 

Civic art advancement has been emphasized by eight states. In the biennial period about 
thirty states have recorded, more or less completely, their civic art assets, listing their notable 
public buildings, statues, murals, etc. Good work has been done toward more city and state art 
commissions, and for appointment of art-trained persons to local war-memorial boards, also local 
and state work to regulate and abate the billboard nuisance. 

Eleven states report their greatest art need, a basic one, is for better art teaching in the public 
schools. None at all, in two states, art training is greatly curtailed by financial depression in 
others. Fine exhibits of school work, prizes for competitions, scholarships, all help. School- 
room decoration and improvement of school grounds continue favorite forms of service by the 
clubs. Club women should study the place of art in their educational systems. Since it is 
chiefly art qualities which multiply values of industrial products, we may well question if it is not 
worthwhile for every state to train in taste and skill as well as in the three R’s. A fairer estimate 
of the place of art in modern life is the fundamental need. 


IN VARIOUS STATES 
(From recent reports and letters) 

ARKANSAS—Exhibited paintings by Arkansas artists at State meeting. Also General Federa- 
tion’s School and Industrial Art Exhibits. ‘‘ The one showed just what we need in our schools, 
the other appealed to the patriotism of everybody. The Federation is fortunate in these 
exhibits.’ Cooperation with the Extension department of State University furnished 
lecturers on home building, “‘ bringing the University to the people to instill ideas of beauty 


and make art a matter of everyday living.” 
Art Chairman—Mrs. J. I. Moore. 


CALIFORNIA—“ It is hard to get speakers that are not commercial to talk on home decoration, 
and the fallacy of formula is demonstrated every day in the great sameness of so many homes.” 
“Art unifies mankind in the common cult of beauty. Our state is fortunate in so much 
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native art and growing interest. United by strong cooperation there is much we may 
accomplish through the clubs in advancement and appreciation of art.” ‘Congratulate 
(the Division) on Forewood in Study Outline, a real master-piece.’’ State program urges 
art exhibits and lectures, purchase of art products, art funds for gifted students, more art 
publicity, check defacing of nature for trade purposes. 

Art Chairman—Mrs. R. Clarkson Colman. 


ILLINOIS—Approved by resolution the sp!endid work of 2d District in restoring a portion of 
the very beautiful Columbian Fine Arts Building, now Field Museum; and created a commit- 
tee to aid in all ways continuance of the restoration. Comprehensive program of art work, 
art in every club, art leagues, study of place of art in educational systems for more adequate 
recognition, schoolroom decoration, art scholarships, fostering of local arts. 

Art Chairman—Mrs. Chas. Leigh. 


MAINE—Recommended especially the study of Art in the Home, and prepared a state exhibit 
to supplement those of the General Federation upon this subject. ‘‘ The Atmosphere of Better 
Homes”’ is the lecture, with exhibit of draperies, rugs, wall papers, linen, silver, etc., and 
color-schemes. Available in Maine only. Art Chairman—Mrs. Grace Knudson. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore reports an exhibition of ‘‘ Horrors’ for ten days at the Civic League, 
some rooms furnished in bad taste; followed by the same with curtains dyed, much eliminated, 
some things replaced, the whole project designed to show improvements possible with outlay 
of a few dollars. Visited by many men and women; treated as a vivid lesson by the press. 

From Mrs. H. M. Gault. 

INDIANA—One club in Indianapolis has had a series of art exhibitions the whole club year 
through; had 7,763 visitors to one and sold eleven paintings. 

Art Chairman—Miss Lucy Ball, Muncie, Ind. 

MASSACHUSETTS—An art program circulated by the State Department is ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Frame,’’ carrying directions and costumes for 10-12 tableaus of fainous statues and paintings, 
well chosen to suggest the great art-motives, Greek to present times, the beautifully written 
text by Mrs. C. D. Thoré, former art chairman. Frequent conferences at Studio of chairman, 
the present keynote being arts and crafts. Art Chairman—Grace Horne. 

MINNESOTA—A great achievement was the resuscitation of the State Art Society, by legisla- 
tive enactment and appropriation. This Society offers valuable exhibits practically free. 
A “Town Poster”’ contest brought good results, advertising towns by some notable historic 
incident, natural beauty, or special industry. Fine Arts Chairman—Mrs. J. H. Palmer. 

MONTANA—Has a committee working on the big project of buying the historical painting 
““Custer’s Last Stand.”” Has an able chairman of Art in Home and Garden, Mrs. Alma 
Higgins, who has organized garden clubs, and arranged a circulating lecture (illustrated) 


‘““How to Lay Out Home Grounds.” Art Chairman—Mrs. T. A. Grigg. 
NEW YORK-—Special activity against bill boards. Art Chairman—Miss Anna M. Jones. 
NEW JERSEY (also New York)—Featured receptions to club women at notable art exhi- 

bitions. Art Chairman—Mrs. Alvoni R. Allen. 
NORTH CAROLINA—“‘An encouraging sign for art in our state that so many towns avail 

themselves of traveling exhibits.’ Prizes were given for best school art exhibits in state- 
wide competition. Art Chairman—Mrs. Marshall Williams. 


OHIO—Strenuous work for State Supervisor of Art teaching. Art Chairman—Mrs. J. E. Clark. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Soon to circulate exhibit of painting from Pennsylvania Academy. 
Art Chairman—Mrs. John Malone. 
TTEXAS—Holds the record for use of general Federation traveling exhibits through its live chair- 
man of exhibits, Mrs. Geo. Sandefer, and its art division. 
Art Chairman—Mrs. Mary L. Wright. 
WISCONSIN—Working for better art education, “‘only a few schools give such training.’’ Has 
active chairman of Outdoor Art, Mrs. A.C. Neville. Art Chairman—Mrs. R. C. Buchanan. 
The foregoing fragmentary reports, really but notes, have been selected as representative of 
different sections and of various sorts of art activity. Each kind of work mentioned is also being 
as well or better done in other states. Many more should be quoted for valuable contributions 
to the cause of increased interest in art. Lack of space alone prevents fuller recognition. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School of Athens Notes 


The Greek Government has been quick to recognize the value to Hellenism of the acquisition 
by the American School of the Gennadius Library, which gives to Greece one of the world’s 
notable collection of books housed in a classical building of rare beauty. King George II has 
recently, on the recommendation of his Minister of Foreign Affairs, bestowed high honors upon 
five Americans in recognition of their participation in the transaction which made possible the 
acceptance of Dr. Gennadius’ gift. As representatives of the Carnegie Corporation, which has 
provided the building, Mr. Elihu Root, Chairman of its Board of Trustees, has been decorated 
with the Cross of Grand Commander of the Royal Order of George First, and Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett with the Cross of Commander of the same Order; of the Trustees of the School, Justice 
William Caleb Loring, President, and Mr. Allen Curtis, Treasurer, have received the same 
decoration; and also Dr. Edward Robinson, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
member of the Managing Committee of the School. 


The contracts for most of the materials to be supplied from America for the construction of the 
Gennadeion have been executed and delivery will be made early in May. Mr. W. Stuart Thomp- 
son of Van Pelt and Thompson, architects of the building, is now in Athens letting out the 
contracts for the marble and other local materials. Thee xcavation for the foundations will be 
completed in May. The work of construction will begin in June. It is expected that the building 
will be finished and the Library installed during 1924. 


Contrary to a general impression and to certain sensational reports in the newspapers, conditions 
in Greece have been highly favorable for travel this year. The out-of-door work of the School 
has been, if anything, less difficult than usual. The trips have been well attended, the Fiat 
camion usually filled to capacity; and they have covered a rather larger territory than ordinarily. 
The number of travellers from America has been far greater than in preceding years. Among 
the visitors to the School have been Judge and Mrs. E. H. Gary, Mr. and Mrs. B. Berenson, 
Professor and Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter, Professor W. Powell Robins, and a number from Chicago, 
including Mr. John A. Spoor, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Linn, Mrs. Watson Blair, Mr. Thomas 
W. Hinde and Mr. W. B. McCluer. 


Dr. L. B. Holland, Associate Professor of Architecture at the School, has for some time been 
studying certain problems connected with the Erechtheum and has worked out some new ideas 
concerning the arrangement and the chronological order of the prehistoric buildings which 
originally occupied the site of the Erechtheum itself and the ground to the north and east. 

The manuscript of the long-awaited volume on the Erechtheum, of which Dr. J. M. Paton is 
the general editor, has been sent to the printer and will be put through the press during the 
coming year. The work will fall into two parts—the folio Atlas of Plates, and the Text. The 
Text will comprise four chapters—Description and Methods of Construction, Sculpture, Inscrip- 
tions, and History. The collaborators are Mr. Gorham Philips Stevens, Professor Harold North 
Fowler, Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, and Dr. J. M. Paton; but the original draft of the Description 
was written by the late Director of the School, Dr. T. D. Heermance, who projected the volume. 


Proposed Archaeological Tour to Yucatan and the Southwest 


The tour under the auspices of the Archaeological Society of Washington mentioned in the 
April issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is now being definitely planned for the month of Septem- 
ber. After participating in the Santa Fe Fiesta with its Indian dances and ceremonies, begin- 
ning Sept. 3, and visits to several Pueblos, the party will view the archaeological sites around the 
City of Mexico, and spend several days at Uxmal, Chichenitza and other ancient cities of Yuca- 
tan. Inquiries should be addressed to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, The Octagon, Washington, D.C. 
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Opening of the Freer Museum, Washington 


The Freer Museum in Washington will be formally opened Wednesday, May 2, and this inaugural 
exhibition, for which the regents of the Smithsonian Institution have issued formal invitations, 
continues for a week. After that time the museum will be accessible to the public generally. 
The event has been awaited with deep interest for some years and since the completion of the 
beautiful building designed by Mr. Platt impatience has been increased. The treasures installed 
form a collection probably unique in the world. Mr. Freer achieved a remarkable ensemble in the 
works of Whistler, Thayer, Dewing and other Americans. By itself it would have made a museum. 
When he proceeded to collect masterpieces of Oriental art he was equally successful. The examples 
of Chinese painting, pottery and so on which he brought together are as brilliant as they are 
numerous. They will give Washington a status for students of the subject which no European 
city can quite rival. Scholars everywhere will recognize the occasion as historic. With it, in 
some quarters, there will be poignant remembrance of Freer himself and regret for his untimely 
death. No man ever devoted himself to a cause with a nobler enthusiasm than that out of which 
this great museum grew. It had its roots in Freer’s heart. He labored for it down to the day he 
died and those who pass through the doors of the new museum will first of all salute with 
gratitude his steadfast, disinterested spirit. 


New Home for Master Institute of United Arts, New York 


The increasing need of art schools in New York, is being indicated by the rapid strides of 
newly started art schools there. Among them is the Master Institute of United Arts, now at 312 
West 54th Street, which has recently found it essential to considerably increase its quarters. 
To this end it has recently acquired a permanent home at 310 Riverside Drive, the corner of 
103d Street, and one of the most spacious houses in that section. The Master Institute, since 
its foundation two years ago, has made such progress, that a larger home was found necessary. 
The new home will provide many additional class and exhibition rooms, as well as an auditorium 
for concerts and an extensive library on art materials. In accordance with the new opportunities 
furnished by the additional space, the Master Institute is planning several new courses for its 
curriculum. A Theatre Decoration Course under Robert Edmund Jones and Lee Simonson will 
be given next year and other names included on the Faculty will be Stark Young, dramatic critic, 
Frederic Jacobi, Louis Gruenberg, Deems Taylor and Alfred J. Swan, the composers; Alfred 
Bossom and Claude Bragdon, architects, and other names of equal prominence. Nicholas Roerich, 
the Russian painter, is honorary president, and Louis L. Horch, president of the institution. 


Exhibition of Forain’s Works at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


The most important collection of the works of Jean Louis Forain, the French master of cari- 
cature, which has ever been presented to the public, even in France, will be shown at the Carnegie 
Institute at the same time as the Twenty-second International Exhibition of Paintings. Visitors 
to the International this year, in addition to the opportunity of studying the present development 
of painting in Europe and America, will be able to see the works of one of the greatest of liv- 
ing etchers and draughtsmen. The exhibition will open on April 26 and will continue through 
June 17. 

The collection of Forain’s works was assembled by Homer Saint Gaudens, Director of Fine 
Arts at Carnegie, while abroad recently in the interest of the Twenty-second International and 
by Guillaume Lerolle, the European representative of the Institute. In all, there will be one 
hundred and seventy-one works in the exhibition. Most of these will be etchings and drawings. 

Forain, whose recent election to membership in the French Academy has caused a great 
commotion in French academic circles, was born in Rheims in 1852. He never attended an art 
school and, in fact, received very little formal education of any kind. On a visit to one of the 
libraries of Paris to copy drawings, he met Goya and it was the great Spanish painter who seemed 
to have confirmed Forain in his desire to become an artist. He made his reputation in the eighties 
as an illustrator and journalist and he still contributes to Le Figaro and other papers cartoons 
dealing with events of the moment. 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


O connoisseurs and 

lovers of Early Chi- 
nese Art, the Parish-Wat- 
son collection is of un- 
usual interest in the ex- 
ceptional character of the 
rare specimens presented. 


















Farish Watson & Coin. 
560 Fifth Avenue 
2 ew York 
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Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes and Jade 
Rare Persian Faience 














Unique Chinese Bronze Head, showing strong 
Greco-Buddhistic influence, T’ang Dynasty, 
618-906 A. D. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Cahokia Mounds: A Preliminary Paper. 
By Warren K. Moorehead. Published by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

In southern Illinois, about four miles from 
East St. Louis, there stands a group of mounds 
declared to be the greatest prehistoric earth- 
works in the world and yet, except to the 
archaeologically intelligent, they are almost 
unknown. Not only is this true but because 
of it the industrial aggressiveness of the city— 
the demand for factory sites—offers a grave 
and immediate menace to their existence. 

Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, the well known 
archaeologist, who began exploratory exami- 
nation of these profiles in September of 1921 
has recorded his findings in a paper called 
“The Cahokia Mounds.’’ He estimates that 
1000 acres covers the area of Indian occupa- 
tion, comprising, perhaps, originally sixty- 
eight mounds. It is his opinion that prac- 
tically all the tumuli remain though cultiva- 
tion has reduced some of the smaller ones and 
altered the conformation of others. They 
range from a few feet in height to a hundred. 
The largest of these, Cahokia Mound—also 
sometimes known as ‘‘ Monk’s Mound’’—is a 
truncated pyramid in form rising to an ele- 
vation of a hundred feet by four terraces, the 
first of these comprising about two acres. The 
mound covers sixteen acres. In several of the 
lesser mounds which he investigated by means 
of test pits to determine the character and 
extent of the village site he found level, clay- 
burned floors from 20 to 30 feet in diameter and 
one ‘circular, altar-like burned basin.’’ More 
than 1ooo broken artifacts were secured and 
from these and other collections made from 
the site he concludes that the builder of these 
mounds had developed in their arts ‘fixed 
types,” arguing long, and continued, residence. 

Mr. Moorehead feels that so brief an exami- 
nation does not justify the expression of any 
opinion as to the origin of these mounds— 
beyond the fact that they are human-made— 
the ethnic derivation of their builders, nor the 
status or development of their arts. He 
thinks that at least ten years would be re- 
quired for a thorough understanding of their 
culture. His avowed purpose is to arouse 
interest on the part of the public in preserving 
to posterity these vastly significant and interest- 
ing relics of a departed race. 

JOSEPHINE C. CHANDLER. 
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THE 
EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


offers you courses in 


ARCHAEOLOGY—CLASSICS 
Special Classical Tour 


ART 


Special itineraries for Art teachers 


ARCHITECTURE 


Special tour under special leadership 
IN GREECE IN ITALY 


Preliminary programs in London or 
Paris, with a final summing up in the 
cities reversed. Prices as reasonable as 
your desires. 

Programs conducted by specialists in 
University instruction. 


For details write: 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
10 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 





THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
INSTRUCTORS 
Painting: Daniel Garber, George Oberteuffer and 
Carl Lawless 
Illustration: Geo. Harding Sculpture: Albert Laessle 





Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Sculpture. (Modeling from farm animals.) High, rolling 
land. Beautiful and historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
Swimming pool, ete. Board (including tuition), $15.00 
per week and upwards. Open now. No student will be 
accepted for less than two weeks. Limited student list. 
Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER 


Box D, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 




















The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 

Yale School of the Fine Arts Egypt, by Arthur W eigall. New Edition. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, The Glory of the Pharaohs, by Arthur Weigall, 
maaan rere with 17 illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Departments of Drawing and Painting, New York and London: The Knickerbocker Press, 
Sculpture, Architecture 1923. om 

Sia ial Aenean The intensified interest in Egyptian discovery 
Ressans-en the Gisiery of Oat has led Putnam s to bring out a new edition of 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded Weigall on Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ 
— ag wea a, i which first appeared in 1911, and to publish a 
for the study of art in Europe and School Scholarships are volume of essays by the same author under the 
awarded annually. title, ‘The Glory of the Pharaohs.’ The first 
ane Seas volume has perennial interest on account of the 








unique personality of “the first individual in 








history,’ Akhnaton, whose career was briefly 

sketched in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, April, 1923. 

R. el & N. M. VOSE The second volume will be read with equal 
ESTABLISHED 1841 enthusiasm because of the brilliant out-of-doors 
HIGH CLASS style of the author and the thrilling accounts 
PAINTI N G S he gives of his own experiences in Egyptian 
excavation. His chapters on ‘The Morality 

AMERICAN EARLY ENGLISH of Excavation,” ‘‘ Excavations in Egypt,” ‘‘ The 
BARBIZON MODERN DUTCH Tomb of Tiy and Akhnaton,” ‘‘The Tomb of 
Horemheb” and ‘“‘Theban Thieves” are espe- 

BOSTON cially timely because of the light they throw on 

398 BOYLSTON STREET the recent investigations of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. As sometime Inspector General of 











Egyptian Antiquities he speaks with authority, 
and as painter of designs for stage scenery, 
writer of a series of articles on the “‘films’”’ and 
author of three novels: ‘Madeline of the 
Desert”’ (1920), ‘‘The Dweller of the Desert”’ 
(1921) and “Bedouin Love,’ he possesses the 
dramatic touch and historical imagination that 
make whatever subject he treats read like a 
romance. It is fortunate that the science of 
archaeology has such an interpreter at this 
time, when everyone is thrilled by the story of 
archaeological discoveries. M. C. 


The Outline of History, being a Plain History 
of Life and Mankind, by H.G. Wells. Illustrated 
with line drawings by J. F. Horrabin, and with 
reproductions of many famous paintings. The 
Fourth Edition revised and rearranged by the 
author in four volumes. The Review of Reviews 
Company, Publishers, New York, 1922. A Short 
History of the World, by H.G. Wells. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

The Review of Reviews four volume edition 
of Wells’ ‘Outline of History,” freshly revised 
and rearranged, presents the invaluable mate- 
rial of this vademecum of human history in a 
handy form that makes it a most welcome 
addition to the working library of every scholar 
and general reader. 

The line drawings of Mr. Horrabin and other 
illustrations are a welcome exponent of the text. 

Wells’ work has run the gauntlet of criticism 
from every source and has established a new 
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form of presentation of the results of human 
learning, so that outlines of science, outlines of 
literature, outlines of every branch of learning 
are in demand, and the demand is being steadily 
met. The first volume fairly well meets the 
desire expressed in the review of the second 
edition (ART AND ARCGAEOLOGY, June, 1922) 
for a convenient treatment of the Outline of 
Prehistory for all students of the beginnings of 
human life and the dawn of civilization. 

The “Short History of the World’ was doubt- 
less suggested by Van Loon’s ‘‘Story of Man- 
kind,’ and was meant to be read straightfor- 
wardly as a novel is read. It meets this need of 
the busy general reader in most effective fashion 
and awakens the desire to know more of the 


story of man as man, revealed in his works, his: 


words, and his aspirations, that long story of 
human progress from the first consciousness of 
powers that distinguish him from the beasts of 
the field down to the present day. M. C. 


The Relation of Art to Nature. By John W. 
Beatty. New York: William Edwin Rudge, 1922. 
re 3%. 


Into an essay, recently issued in a volume of 
great typographical beauty, Mr. John W. 
Beatty, Director Emeritus of the Department 
of Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute, has con- 
densed a lifetime of experience. From his own 
practice as a painter, from the utterances of 
many old masters, from personal contact with 
the best known painters of his own time, from 
study of certain writers on art—from all of 
these sources Mr. Beatty has drawn material 
in support of his argument that truth to nature 
is the ultimate aim of all painting and sculpture. 
In the light of this conception, the artist’s 
distinction lies in his capacity for seeing farther 
into nature than others can and in his way of 
expressing what he sees in his chosen material; 
he is an artist because he perceives and delin- 
eates what has objective existence. But he adds 
nothing to nature. He does not create any- 
thing new; he simply records what is. 

Just now there happens to be a strong current 
running in the opposite direction. The effort 
of the modernists is to shift the emphasis from 
nature to art; they desire not to make the 
spectator think of natural appearances but to 
make him feel the actuality of the form organi- 
zations before him. They are attempting to 
oust reminiscence by a new conception of 
reality. Such, in dry and abstract terms, is 
the philosophical division among contemporary 
artists; and doubtless Mr. Beatty’s unequivocal 
restatement of the older tradition will serve to 
forward the debate. VIRGIL BARKER. 
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“What Is a Medici Print?” 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO PUBLISH THE 

FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT 
PAINTINGS—of which modern photographic methods are capable—A1l 
THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As to its suc- 
cess in fulfilling this programme the Society may quote Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, who, in the course of a recent statement concerning the primary 
necessity of training the general publicin appreciation if we are to have artists 
to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power . . . Yet very few can go to 
Florence or Belgium, and a photograph means nothing except to those who have seen 
the originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different class, and I cannot see why 
they should not serve a brilliantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
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